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Appreciation of the Teacher. 


We have histories of wars. A reaction is under 
way. Commerce and industry and great social 
movements are now to occupy the center of the stage. 
Let us hope that in the reaction sure to follow upon 
the present reaction, the claims of education will 
receive their just due. Thus far the significance of 
schools and teachers has not been taken into account 
by the writers of history. Books purporting to give 
the development of peoples do not as much as refer 
in a footnote to the educators of the young. The 
glory of the teacher is recited on public occasions 
where teachers are present in large numbers, other- 
wise it is very little talked about. In fact, the 
public appreciation of teachers is something quite 
unusual. 

People are better informed concerning the pedi- 
gree of a race horse than they are regarding those to 
whom a whole generation is indebted for its best 
posessions. All honor to the girl who suggested that 
a day be set apart by her schoolmates on which to 
show and express gratitude to their teachers! To 
her thoughtfulness is due also the principal feature 
of this special number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Out 
of her proposition grew the wish to investigate to 
what degree teachers of prominence realize their 
indebtedness to their own teachers. Accordingly 
letters were sent out, requesting free expression upon 
this point. Replies received up to the time of this 
writing are presented on other pages and lend to this 
issue the character of an APPRECIATION NUMBER. 

To me the most remarkable discovery is that 
nearly all of those who are reminded of the teachers 
of their early youth pay high tribute to some unher- 
alded teacher who, toiling away in a seemingly hope- 
less field, probably never realized the good he was 
doing for mankind. 

Quite as often as otherwise the teacher was some 
young woman whose influence shaped the destiny of 
afutureleader. A typical case is that of a prominent 
grammar school principal, who said, in a conversa- 
tion anent this subject, that the teacher to whom he 
was indebted in extraordinary measure, was a girl 
seventeen years old. Her enthusiasm and devotion 
kindled a bright light in the lives of her pupils. 
“She came into my life,” the principal said, ‘‘when 
I was eleven years old and was just hungering for 
the encouragement and guidance that she uncon- 
sciously yet deftly supplied.””_ How much it would 
have meant to that young woman to have known 
the sweet influence of her personality! Perhaps it 
was best, after all, that she should not realize it. 
The personality of the teacher labors for better or 
worse. The very fact that its effects are beyond the 


ken should place us all the more on our guard. One 
function of pedagogy is to make the personality 
more forceful educationally. The teacher with 
technical training, therefore, will be able to increase 
his efficiency many fold. 

However, our present purpose is to join hearts 
and voices in the praise of our teachers. If the 
present number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL shall in 
any way contribute to the awakening of the world 
to its unpaid educational debt it will have abun- 
dantly fulfilled its object. 

BPN 


A Look Ahead. 


The keynote of educational progress in the past 
year has been closer adaptation of school programs 
to the actual needs of the school community, the 
State, and the Nation. The recognition of these 
needs represents in itself a revolution in the attitude 
of educators toward their work. 

The traditional scholastic point of view was op- 
posed to utilitarianism in every form. It insisted 
that schola meant leisure and tried to prove from this 
that only the ideal side of life should be cultivated 
at school. In its extremest expression it declared 
that going to school was equivalent to entering a 
convent, shutting out all thought of the dollars-and- 
ents world for the time being. Reading was called 
the key to the literature of the world; writing the tool 
for self-expression; arithmetic—after it had proved 
itself a fit subject for adoption—was lauded as a 
means for making fine ingenia, for developing intelli- 
gence. 

In countries where idealism is ingrained in the life 
of the people, music and graphic art are included in 
the curriculum as matters of course. With us, 
where the hard sense of the pioneer rules supreme, 
they are not generally taken as of self-evident im- 
portance. Now the very arguments that sought to 
keep out the fine arts, tho missing their immediate 
objects, have by their inherent force transformed 
the whole school program. They have, in fact, 
established ‘‘usefulness” as a test. Thenceforth— 
and this means actually henceforth—the long de- 
spised practical considerations have been lifted into 
recognized prominence. 

There is no immediate danger of going too far in the 
practicalization of school work—not in the elemen- 
tary school. Traditional pedagogy, with its mutare 
sperno policy, is not easily stirred out of its moorings 
even by the clamor of the workaday world. When 
finally it does yield, because it must yield, it will 
leave modification enough in its trail, without 
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special aid at the start. A little radicalism will do 
noharm. Weneed another Colonel Parker. 

* * * * * * * 


Industrial training and a more sensible program 
for the education of girls are the two problems which 
have risen to a point of eminence in recent months. 
Upon their rational solution will depend in a large 
measure the future of our civilization. There has 
been abundant discussion of the vital points of these 
subjects in these pages, and the present number adds 
illustrative material from the experiences of the 
technical high schools of Springfield and Manhattan. 

Intimately connected with the subject of industrial 
training is the cultivation of the fine arts. Their 
wonderful culture value to humanity is as yet but 
imperfectly realized in our own country, but the hills 
are red with the promise of a new day. The work 
done by William L. Tomlins is alive. It issued from 
the sources of eternal truth. If you have ever heard 
the school children of Washington sing, you will 
have caught something of the spirit of the future, 
when music will be appreciated as an inborn need of 
the human soul. Here Miss Bentley is leading the 
way. 

In the field of constructive art the schools of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx have, under the direction of 
Dr. Haney, set a standard for the future to go onward 
from. In gardening and farming the progress has 
been most encouraging in the Central States. How 
to combine practical procedure with the cultivation 
of spiritual gifts is still an unsolved question. But 
out of the present interchange of experiments and 
ideas light will be generated that will illuminate the 
path. 

BPD 


Dr. Thomas Hunter. 


The recent resignation of Dr. Thomas Hunter as 
president of the Normal College marks the close of 
one of the greatest educational careers of the past 
century. 

Having been called upon at a day’s notice to write 
a short article relating to the work of this famous 
man, I will simply ask and briefly answer the ques- 
tion, “‘What has this man done?” 

This question is suggested to me by one of Presi- 
dent Hunter’s favorite aphorisms which I have often 
heard him use in his morning talks to the girls of the 
Normal College, “‘A king is a can-do man.” There- 
fore I ask, what has this man done? 

Thomas Hunter built up the most celebrated boys’ 
school New York City has yet known, “‘Old No. 35.” 
Altho Dr. Hunter resigned from this school in 1870, 
its name is still a rally-call for his old pupils and only 
a few years ago “‘The Thomas Hunter Association”’ 
was formed to perpetuate its memory. 

Secondly, Dr. Hunter was the first principal of the 
Men’s Evening High School in New York City and 
this success in this advanced line of work as well as his 
Parevious teaching in the Saturday Normal School 

} mae him as the man to organize Normal work in 
ew York City. 
Thirdly, Dr. Hunter organized the Normal College 
of the City of New York and has presided over it for 
thirty-seven years. Beginning as a High and Nor- 
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mal School with a three years’ course, Dr. Hunter 
leaves it as a high school and college with a seven 
years’ course. 

From the beginning Dr. Hunter’s aim has been to 
advance the academic requirements for the teachers’ 
profession. He retires just as the seven years’ 
course has be_n fully established, and his last public 
official act was to confer degrees upon the first young 
women to complete its advanced requirements. 

The three institutions which I have mentioned, 
the school, the high school, and the college, are the 
outward signs of Dr. Hunter’s work, but to know the 
man one must have heard him teach, tell a story, or 
must have seen him smile upon a little child. For 
back of all that Thomas Hunter has achieved is his 
extraordinary love of little children and his personal 
ability as a teacher. 

This love of children is practically evidenced by 
the fact that Dr. Hunter, more than any other one 
man, aided in bringing about the abolition of corporal 
punishment in the public schools of the City of New 
York. This should be honor enough for one man but 
to him also must be added the honor of introducing 
the kindergarten system into the city. To show Dr. 
Hunter’s early interest in the kindergarten, I will 
quote a paragraph from his report to the Board of 
Education for the year 1870. ‘‘The kindergarten 
system with its instructive plays, games, and amuse- 
ments will attach the children to the schools, engen- 
der a love for books and studies, for regularity and 
order, and for freedom and justice. This plan of 
teaching is in harmony with nature, it takes up the 
work where the mother leaves off, and therefore 
prevents that sudden transition which so frequently 
shocks the child. Altho the Normal College is in 
favor of all improvements in the methods of teaching 
it is wedded to none. Wherever an appliance will 
simplify a subject, it will be recommended. Toys, 
blocks, colored balls, leaves, flowers, minerals, all 
that art or nature can furnish will be used in the un- 
folding of the youthful mind.” 

So ably, so enthusiastically was the training of 
teachers carried on in the Normal College in the 
seventies, that as each new phase of educational 
advancement has developed in our city, it has only 
seemed to me the natural outgrowth of the seed 
sown in those early days. ‘‘First the seed, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

Upon the acceptance of President Hunter’s resig- 
nation by the Board of Trustees of the Normal Col- 
lege, he was appointed President Emeritus with a 
seat in the Faculty. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Associate Alumnz of the Normal College, Helen 
Gray Cone was appointed chairman of a committee 
to prepare suitable resolutions to be presented to 
Dr. Hunter, and Miss Hester A. Roberts was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to consider other 
appropriate recognition of Dr. Hunter’s retirement. 

JENNY B. MERRILL. 
PI 


I wanted very much to include in the present 
number a word about Dr. Leipziger, who has de- 
veloped a veritable people’s university, for which 
thousands call him blessed. But this with other good 
things will have to go over to some later number. 

CEPAN 


The special souvenir Summer Number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is generally regarded by publishers 
as a most valuable medium for making known to the 
educational world their recent books. As many of 
them take advantage of the fact that the number 
goes to a very large number of readers to summarize 
their lists of most important books for the year, 
their announcements are worthy of special attention 
and should be read with as great care as the con- 
tributed articles. 
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Teachers That Helped Me. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Missouri. 


As I sit in my office looking backward at my 
school teachers, they rise up in solemn procession 
and come moving silently before me. Tho all are 
dead except one, so far as I now know, yet their in- 
fluence has worked quietly in my soul from the early 
years of childhood to the present time. Such a 
sketch as this includes necessarily only those who 
taught me when a child, and excludes the great 
galaxy of teachers who have been the leaders of 
thought from the dim past down to those who stand 
at this time in the vanguard of progress among the 
foremost and most highly gifted of this wonderful 
age. A simple tribute then is offered in kindly 
remembrance of a few men and women whose lives 
overflowed into my life, and stimulated me to be 
somebody and to try to do something while I live. 


None of my earliest teachers would now be rated 
very high in New York, Boston, or Chicago, in pro- 
fessional zeal, skill in imparting instruction, broad 
scholarship, or civic efficiency. They were not 
learned persons, altho one of them was exceedingly 
well-read, a ready and agreeable conversationalist, 
and later became a most brilliant professional man. 
He it was who started me in the ‘‘Old Blue-Back 
Speller,’’ and I can see him now as he walked around 
among us in the school-room,—tall, erect, keen eyes, 
black hair, seeing what each was doing, fair, just, 
quick in perception, ready and apt in illustration, 
an unerring judge of human nature, and, withal, 
possessed of a keen sense of humor, a soul overflowing 
with fun, and always ready with expedients. His 
knowledge of pedagogy, psychology, theoretical and 
genetic, consisted in knowing human nature thru 
and thru in the ready-made form. He knew the 
books we studied in school; he owned quite a library 
of miscellaneous books, was well read in law and 
theology, and his knowledge was accurate. Under 
his instruction all the boys and girls learned rapidly. 
When I started to school, he often took me on his 
lap if he was sitting, or I stood between his knees, 
and spelled the words as he pointed to them with 
the little blade of his knife. To keep from wearing 
my book thru at the bottom with my thumb, he 
made me two big “‘thumb papers,” one in the shape 
of a boat and the other in the shape of a rooster. I 
was told to keep one of these under my thumb when- 
ever I was learning or saying my lessons. 


He did not belong to any union labor organization. 
School took up as soon as he got to the school-house, 
frequently, in August or September, when the sun 
did not appear to be more than fifteen or twenty feet 
high; there was an intermission of about two min- 
utes in the forenoon, the same length of time in the 
afternoon; and about one hour and a half at noon, 
when the boys played all over the neighborhood. 

The classes for the little fellows were always small. 
In fact, except with the spelling classes that spelled 
twice a day, I generally “‘said my lessons alone’’; 
but I read or spelled fifteen or twenty times a day, 
and so did all the little boys and girls who were not 
far enough advanced to cipher. We helped one 
another in our studies, and one sat wherever he 
could find a seat, and generally on a high bench if 
the teacher would permit, swinging his feet and legs 
vigorously to the rhythmic motions of his body as he 
learned his lesson. 

In warm weather nearly all the children went 
barefooted, except the very large girls. I knew the 
feet of all the children as well as I did their faces. I 
do not now recall a single instance of a boy’s or a 
girl’s having toes pressed out of shape, or of one’s 

aving any corns on his or her toes. It was only 
when we were afraid of snakes, or when we went to 
meeting on Sundays that we wore shoes. All the 
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smaller boys went barefooted and kept it up till 
they were ‘‘old enough to begin to take notice’’— 
of the girls! 

This man’s name was George W. Foster. He 
passed away more than twenty-five years ago, and 
his body lies in the cemetery at Louisiana, Missouri, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi. His kindness 
and goodness are remembered by men and women 
still living, tho only by a small number who were 
fortunate enough to be his pupils before he became a 
lawyer of marked ability. His conversations and 
concise directions had much to do in the formation 
of certain habits of mind that I either copied or im- 
bibedfrom him. He belonged to a family of teachers 
extensively known in Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, 
and Missouri. 

My third teacher was a little woman named Lucy 
Thompson. She always called me ‘“‘James,” be- 
cause that was my front name, but all my people and 
acquaintances called me ‘‘Mick,” being the first 
syllable of Mickleborough, the Scotch family name 
of my great grandmother. ‘‘James” always had a 
strange sound, but that little angel woman knew how 
to tame wild boys. She knew how to get us to study 
and how to behave ourselves. There was something 
about her quiet manner that we felt, but it cannot 
be explained. It wasasilent, deep influence. Many 
times a week her lithe form flits before my eyes, tho 
when she had taught one term she went away, and I 
have never learned more of her history. Whether she 
still lives, or whether she passed away years ago, I 
know not. But I do know and feel that she came 
into our young lives, and that she left an impress 
deep and lasting with me. 

Much of her strength lay in her quiet manner of 
doing things, and she always knew what to do next 
without any hurry or bustle in turning from one 
thing to another. She was a refined woman whose 
perceptions of the appropriateness and fitness of 
things were unerring, delicate, and proper. It is said 
that the German peasant as he plows, has a beautiful 
conception in his mind that the man who invented 
the plow walks beside the plow all day, tho he is 
invisible. Some such influence as this, spiritual 
perhaps, accompanies some of us all thru life. Is 
this what is called spiritual immortality? To live 
in the lives of others is not to die! 

I went part of a term to school to a man named 
Preston Underwood. At that time his health was 
feeble. I watched him closely, but I did not know 
then that the poor fellow had consumption. He 
was a good teacher, measured by any standard, and 
while I never talked with him much, yet I believe he 
had prepared himself well for his duties. In the 
neighborhood he was spoken of as a man who was a 
good scholar and a good teacher. His strength con- 
sisted in clear definite statements that seemed to 
settle all questions when he began to explain a com- 
plex proposition or a condition or situation. His 
mind was clear, and his example affected all his 
pupils who were advanced enough to think over 
what he said. When his school closed he went 
away, and I heard a year or two later that he had 
died. Others may have forgotten him, but I treas- 
ure the memory of that good, quiet, little man. 

My last teacher, in the sense in which I have used 
the word in this paper, was Rev. William P. Nason, 
who still lives in Kirksville, Missouri. He was a 
great teacher, full of enthusiasm which never slack- 
ened. His love of teaching, his high character, his 
sympathy with his pupils, his inspiration, were 
perhaps more contagious than of any man I 
have ever seen, or known in the school-room. The 
shake of the hand, the hearty laugh, the open, frank 
character, sincere and true to the core, the measure- 
ment of persons for what they really are, his high 
standards of thinking and acting, the conscientious 
methods that he always pursued in doing even the 
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common things of life, all these things place him; to 
me; as my greatest teacher. He gave me a clearer 
insight into the meaning and relative values of the 
common branches than any other one that I have 
known. He put as much or more conscience into 
what he did than any one that I have ever become 
acquainted with. 

At four-score years, the warm handclasp; the ring- 
ing laugh; the bright eye, the direct and firm foot- 
step, the sprightly conversation still are with him. 
His pupils are numbered by thousands. He lives in 
the memories and in the daily lives of thousands 
who for more than forty years came under his tuition. 
One of the unsung educators, but not unknown, is 
Rev. William P. Nason, of Kirksville, Missouri, whose 
life now flows on as peacefully as when he was 
actively engaged in the daily duties of teaching 
teachers how to teach. 


Mees 
My Teachers. 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent, 
Paterson, N. J. 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of express- 
ing the feelings of my heart regarding my own 
teachers. They were not all equally good, and they 
were very, very unequal in greatness. Some of the 
good and competent had so little personality or else 
taught me in periods of such intensity of my own 
personal life that they could make but little impres- 
sion upon me. I do not remember even their names 
or faces. But some of the bad and incompetent I 
do remember: they were not many, for I went only 
to so-called ‘‘good schools.”” Now I know how very 
narrow and poor in curriculum even the best of 
these schools was; but most of my teachers were 
very conscientious men and women. 

Perhaps the marked peculiarity of my education 
has warped my judgment of schools. I had but two 
women teachers after my eleventh year; one taught 
me Latin far two years, the other French for one 
year. Even in my elementary school course, the last 
two years, when I was nine and ten years old, I had 
as one of four departmental teachers a very able 
young man, by name Wilson, who, I believe, died 
of overwork before he was thirty. His specialty 
was algebra; and he made the subject so interesting 
and clear to small boys that subject and teacher were 
very popular. 

By far the most clearly remembered of all my 
teachers was A. Cary Field, of the Worcester High 
School. I had instruction from him thru three 
years of the four-year college preparatory course. 
I was a small, overworked; worried, underfed; 
anxious boy; and he wasa_ small; overworked, 
worried, underfed, anxious man. He taught Greek, 
Latin, and English literature and composition. His 
was an intense nature, burdened by details, and 
over-conscientious. He had a small salary and a 
large family; and in order to make ends meet and to 
gratify a musical taste, added to his heavy high 
schoo] duties by services as church organist. A few 
years after the graduation of my class, Field ‘‘broke 
down,” had ‘‘nervous prostration.” They took 
him to a sanitarium, and thought he grew better. 
An attendant accompanied him on a train home; 
when the train was traveling at full speed; Field 
stepped out of the car door, and from the platform 
plunged into eternity. It was not a case of being 
ground to powder between the upper mill-stone of 
enthusiasm for his subjects and devotion to his 
pupils; but is was a case of being stoned to death by 
this and that brute force of the world hurling their 
missiles at a truly and beautifully sensitive creature. 
The death of Field should be known as a pitifully 
instructive tragedy. A better teacher; keener, 
clearer, kinder, more industrious and zealous, never 
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taught in high school; and I loved him, and I mourn 
him. He made me understand Greek grammar, 
literature, and history; and he taught me never to 
write a word until I knew what the entire sentence 
was to be. Since then I have read Greek constantly, 
except in five years of complete or partial blindness; 
and I have diligently obeyed his precept. I went to 
college, and I have written books, because a frail; 
insistent, devoted teacher, as far as he could, enlight- 
ened and disciplined my soul at a critical period. 
The Worcester High School under Prin. Alfred S. 
Roe and Supt. Albert S. Marble had only good 
teachers; but Field was by far the best. As a man 
in middle life, I realize fully that my high school 
education was the most important feature of my life; 
and I have spent twenty-two years in school, college, 
and university as a pupil. 

The Amherst College faculty in the years from 
1885 to 1889 was not perfect; but it is much easier 
for me to discern in memory its excellences than its 
defects. I have met in my time just three men who 
seemed to me incredibly great, to whom my will 
surrendered,—James G. Blaine, Charles Pratt; and 
Julius H. Seelye. The last was the president of 
Amherst College in my student days. He had a 
marvelous memory, knew Aristotle, was a genuine 
philosopher, and believed in young men. He once 
asked me, ‘‘How do you account for the fact that 
reasonable men can act unreasonably?” He ven- 
tured other conundrums of similar difficulty with a 
freedom that awed me. I was, and am yet, quite 
certain that my thinking is to thinking like his as 
arithmetic is to calculus. I am glad that Seelye 
once lived, and that I knew him. 

On the faculty was W.S. Tyler, professor of Greek; 
a lovely old man, very much concerned lest most of 
us should deserve eternal punishment and not come 
to a proper appreciation of Greek history, poetry, 
and philosophy in the original. I am not certain 
which worried him the more. There was R. G. 
Mather, a delightful teacher, who was kind to every 
one, something of a dilettante, a Greek in his in- 
terests but very much an American gentleman in 
his manners and character. H. E. Frick conducted 
the oratory department. He was worried about 
every man in the College. He seemed especially 
worried about me, but I know now that this was a 
delusion. He used to have long, private confer- 
ences with his students and worked late into the 
night, every night. I count it exceptional honor 
that of the two men whom Frick sent every year as 
teachers to the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, I was 
one of the two selected to go from my class. An- 
other good man; but not so able, was Neill of the 
literature department, whom we liked more than we 
admired; but his soul was right, and he cared for us 
and for his work. He lacked strength and health; 
not the intent to minister. All these I loved and 
obeyed. They have all gone; Tyler in the blessed 
peace of honored old age, Seelye in his prime, an oak 
suddenly felled, Mather even younger, Neill an in- 
valid for years, and Frick a victim of overwork, a 
martyr to his own enthusiasm for youth. 


Some of that olden time are left, —Gamean, Esty, 
Harris, Hitchcock; ‘‘ Young Tyler,” Genung, Morse, 
Ceroles, Crowell, Emerson; Richardson; Elwell. I 
hope I have not omitted the name of one of them. 
Of all the faculty, Gamean marked me most deeply. 
It was partly the opportunity of his subject, philos- 
ophy, but it was mainly the quality of the man, his 
complete, pure, intense devotion to the essential 
cause of humanity; which is, of course, the recovery 
of divineness. I cannot comment upon the others; 
no matter how worthy they seem to me, for they are 
living parts of the world, not remote by disposition 
and by subject like the Amherst exponent of Hickok 


and of Hegel. 
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Since 1889, I have done graduate work in four 
different universities, but I have met only two great 
teachers, Smith of the Harvard Law School and 
Gordy of New York University. The plastic years, 
however, had passed. I studied for information, 
not for education. I have learned in America and 
in Europe how very much alike most parts of the 
world are. One star differeth from another in glory; 
and each high school and each college and each 
university is a star. Fat lux whether of sun or 
candle. ‘“‘There is no darkness but ignorance,” as 
Shakespeare said. 

I am quite sure now that as a student in school and 

in college, I differed from most other students in one 
particular: each study seemed to me a frightfully 
important matter. I was afraid not to learn each 
lesson and as much more as I could. I had no con- 
ception of and no relation to the social world. I had 
no conception of the external significance of becom- 
ing or being learned. In short, I was old-fashioned, 
an anachronism. Consequently, I feared each new 
teacher until I came to know and revere him. Per- 
haps if I had been taught by women teachers until 
high school graduation, I should have sustained a 
different relation to my college professors and studies. 
I have wondered about this a great deal. My con- 
clusion has been that every co-educational high 
school needs as many men as women but no more, 
and that every course, even the scientific and me- 
chanic arts courses, should have some women 
teachers. 
__I have also tried to construct in imagination an 
ideal teacher, a composite, as it were, of my own best 
teachers, rectified by insistence that they must not 
be victims of overwork. And I cannot construct 
such a teacher. Is it an illusion of age? Are not 
these young men and women of from twenty-five to 
forty who are doing most of our high school teaching 
to-day quite as ideal to their boys and girls as our 
teachers were to us? They do not know much 
about pedagogy as a science, I wish that they knew 
more, but did my own teachers know pedagogics 
theoretically? I doubt it. If they had, some of 
them would, I am sure, be living yet, for the hardest 
kind of teaching is that done in ignorance of psy- 
chology and of pedagogy. To teach from mere 
knowledge of the subject to be taught is to teach by 
main strength. I am sure that of my own teachers 
at least three died victims of teaching without 
science or art and that two are living as neuras- 
thenic invalids and hypochondriacs for want of 
technical knowledge and skill. How gratefully I 
forgive them! I, the pupil, suffered but little. 
They, the teachers, bore all the burdens. 

For we must reform the high school, the college, 
and the university, converting them into educational 
instruments, but not sacrificing an iota of their 
scholarship, rather exalting it, adding to it the 
strength and balance of educational science and the 
beauty of the art of teaching. 


neces 
John M. Turner. 


The teacher to whom I feel most indebted was a 
man who never attended a college or any other 
institution of learning beyond the country schools. 
He was, however, a man, every inch of him, and 
was, at the time he was of most service to me, at 
least thirty years of age. He taught school during 
the winter and farmed during the summer. He was 
a serious-minded man, a little too serious perhaps, 
for I think it was not easy for him to appreciate the 
humor of the school-room. But on the other hand 
he was not stern and forbidding, and his sympathies 
were keen. 

The traits of character that impressed me most 
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were his sense of justice, his frankness, and his 
honesty. I recall that once I together with three 
or four other boys slipped away into the woods at 
the noon hour and was initiated into the mysteries 
of seven-up. Time went faster than we anticipated 
and we were unable to get back in time for the open- 
ing of school in the afternoon. We remained out all 
the afternoon and at the close of school went to our 
respective homes. But before parting with the 
other boys I explained to them that I intended to 
tell the teacher the facts about the matter so far as 
I personally was concerned, and urged them to do 
the same, and to this they agreed, tho at first they 
were disposed to tell the teacher a plausible story 
that was untrue. 

I am confident that I was moved to explain the 
situation to the teacher thru the influence of his 
character upon mine. 

His scholarship was limited to the common school 
branches, including algebra, but in so far as any man 
can be a thoro scholar in these branches without 
going beyond them, he was a thoro scholar. I have 
never known any other man who was so quick and 
accurate in grammatical analysis, arithmetical anal- 
ysis, and for that matter, I might add, all phases of 
the subject matter connected with common school 
education. 

The name of this teacher was John M. Turner. He 
lived in southern Ohio and never taught a school of 
a more advanced grade than a country school. He 
was my teacher for three or four years, or from the 
time I was twelve years of age to the time I was 
sixteen. I feel that he helped so far as he was able, 
to lay in me the foundations of intellectual and 
moral honesty and sound scholarship. 

C. P. Cary. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


ee) 
He Taught the President of 
the N. LE. A. 


In alittle red school-house in the country my tenth 
year brought me under the influence of Jacob Miller, 
a teacher who could inspire the sense of something 
to be achieved. He afterwards became a county 
superintendent and a book agent, but I shall always 
remember him as a teacher. His skill in imparting 
knowledge produced in me an intense admiration 
for good teachers. 

At college and at the university I sat at the feet of 
many men who surpassed him in ability and scholar- 
ship, but very few who were his equal as teachers. 
The molding influence which he exerted led me to 
shun teachers who were unskilful and uninteresting, 
and caused me, while at the university, to hear men 
in fields of investigation remote from my own 
studies—men like Helmholtz in science, Windscheid 
in law, Curtius in philology, Droysen in history, and 
Zeller in philosophy. It was a delight to study 
their methods of presenting truth. Among them all 
I never found one who was the equal of Harnack, 
then a young privat-docent at Leipsic, now the most 
famous professor in the theological faculty at Berlin. 

Said a successful busines; man not long ago, ‘‘I 
never had one good teacher in all the years I spent 
at school.”” What a misfortune it is for a child to 
pass thru school without finding one first-class 
teacher in any of the grades. 

A good teacher is worth her weight in gold. A 
poor teacher is too dear at any price. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and President of the Nationa! Educa- 
tional Ass ciation. 
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Dr. William T. Harris. 


America’s Great Educational Philosopher, who has just retired from h 
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Edward Conant. 


An Appreciation by ASSOCIATE CITY SUPT. ANDREW 
W. Epson, New York City. 


If asked from what teacher I received the greatest 
impulse for better directed effort, I should say 
Edward Conant. An intimate acquaintance with 
this man for thirty-five years enables me to speak 
from a close personal knowledge of his work and 
worth. 

Mr. Conant was born in Pomfret, Vermont, May 
10, 1829, and died at his home in Randolph Center, 
Vermont, January 5, 1903. He was educated at 
Thetford Academy and Dartmouth College. Before 
entering upon work in Randolph he was principal of 
the academies at Woodstock, Conn., and Royalton, 
Vermont, and principal of the high school at Bur- 
lington, Vermont. In February, 1861, he became 
principal of the Orange County Grammar School at 
Randolph Center. Thru his efforts the Legislature 
was induced to take a forward step in the education 
and training of teachers, and the Orange County 
Grammar School became the Randolph State Normal 
School in February, 1867. Mr. Conant thus became 
“‘the father of the Vermont Normal Schools,” and 
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The late Edward Conant. 


for nearly forty years he was the leading teacher in 
the State. He was elected State Superintendent of 
Education by the Legislature in 1874 and held that 
position six years. During these years he exerted 
a marked influence thruout the State in improving 
the methods of teaching and in creating a sentiment 
in favor of better trained teachers. In 1881 he 
returned to normal school work as principal of the 
Johnson Normal School for three years, and of the 
Randolph Normal School until his death. During 
all this time Mr. Conant was actively identified with 
the State Teachers’ Association—was its president 
twice—with the American Institute of Instruction, 
and with the National Educational Association. He 
was the author of several well known text-books. 
He was also an earnest worker in the Church, a 
Sunday School teacher and deacon in the local 
Congregational Church, and was frequently a dele- 
gate to Sunday School conventions and church 
gatherings. His determination was to be much 
more than a mere “‘schoolman.” 

Among the traits that stand out most prominently 
in the minds of all students who had the good fortune 
to be under Mr. Conant’s tuition, are the following: 

High moral character. He was a man of positive 
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ideas, firm convictions, lofty ideals, cultivated 
tastes, a man of God if there ever was one in the 
teaching ranks. He made it his supreme task to 
cultivate moral intelligence, and to awaken in his 
pupils a love for whatever is good and true and 
beautiful in literature, in art, in life, and in conduct. 
He was a living — of all that he taught—true 
and honest, pure in thought, in word, and in deed, 
unselfish, kind, and reverential. No one could live 
in his presence for any length of time without being 
the better for it. 

His quiet, modest, and gentlemanly demeanor on 
all occasions attracted attention and won him hosts 
of friends. He had such perfect self-poise that he 
was never betrayed into harsh language. A search- 
ing look or a humorous remark would silence the 
most forward and troublesome member of his class. 
I never knew Mr. Conant to say an unkind word 
against a single person, in school or out of school. 
Many a time he had provocation enough, for they 
were not all saints in the town where he lived or in 
the State where he worked, but he would turn with a 
smile, a joking remark, a keen glance, or an apolo- 
getic defense that would excite the admiration of all 
who were witness to his remarkable self-control and 
Christ-like spirit. 

Close and accurate scholarship. Mr. Conant was a 
student in the best sense of that term. He lived 
with his books and delighted in poring over books 
that most people call dry and uninteresting. His 
mind moved in straight and clear-cut lines directly 
to the heart of any subject under consideration. He 
had a reverence for exact truth. In his mind any 
variation from a straight course was wrong. A 
definition, statement, or explanation that was not 
exactly right, was all wrong; there was no half-way 
ground. 

He never wasted words. His remarks and sug- 
gestions were the soul of brevity; every word was 
carefully chosen; every expression had a definite 
meaning. His thoroness in analyzing a word or 
sentence left a lasting impression upon every student 
under his tuition. He had a wonderful gift for 
bringing forth new light and fresh thought from 
any subject under investigation. 

Great teaching ability. In every class exercise, 
Mr. Conant’s moral character and close scholarship 
shone forth with remarkable clearness. His ability 
to hold the undivided attention of his class, his clear 
and well-expressed questions, his insistence upon 
absolutely correct answers were striking character- 
istics of his teaching ability. 

He had a peculiar faculty of awakening an interest 
in any subject under consideration, of cultivating 
thought and expression, and of stimulating to higher 
conquests. Many and many a student has left Mr. 
Conant’s class-room thoroly dissatisfied with his 
own lack of knowledge, but filled with an irresistible 
determination to know more and to do better the 
next day. 

He himself made thoro preparation for every 
lesson and he insisted upon thoro preparation on the 
part of every pupil. In each teaching exercise he 
strove to present the right occasion for learning, to 
direct the pupil’s activity while learning, and to 
stimulate the pupil to the highest exercise of his 
faculties. He made the method of investigation of 
greater importance than the facts gained in the 
investigation. Habit training he regarded as of 
first importance, and thoroness the chief of good 
habits. 

Edward Conant was a great teacher. He lived 
to some purpose. With St. Paul he could truth- 
fully say, “‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness.” Hundreds of 
his former students thruout the land have arisen to 
call him blessed. ~ 
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Mr. Frisbee. 


Du Boies D. Frisbee, former teacher, in the last 
part of his life principal in New York City, and now 
retired, was my teacher for two years in the gradu- 
ating class of Grammar School No. 11 West Seven- 
teenth Street. He did the great thing that was done 
for me in my school life,—he taught me to think for 
myself. He never helped me except when I could 
not help myself, and when the educational pendu- 
lum swings back to such a sensible course of pro- 
cedure, the invertebrate population will be smaller. 

Mr. Frisbee was a clear-headed teacher. He 
thought clearly, developed his ideas with great skill, 
and demanded results. The latter characteristic is 
what makes him such a novelty among teachers. I 
believe he is yet alive and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of paying my sincere tribute of loving re- 
membrance to the man who taught me how to dig. 

B. C. GREGORY. 

Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


BPA 


Arthur I. Brown. 


I left school quite young, as I supposed for good. 
Returning to my home the next fall for a visit, the 
boys said, ‘Remain and go to school with us this 
winter. We havea fine teacher.” I was persuaded. 

Instead of pestering us with geography which we 
disliked, we had a small book on astronomy. In- 
stead of parsing and analysis, we had talks on 
literature and science—such a thing was never 
known before in that village. This man induced me 
to remain and take algebra in the spring. He 
started me in Latin in the fall. -He had me teaching 
in two years. He handled others in the same way. 
He knew human nature. 

He taught the village school for nineteen terms 
and in my judgment did more for education there 
than all the other teachers combined, for years. 
This man had not gone far in books, he fully appre- 
ciated the lack of college training. He knew seem- 
ingly by intuition the pupils that ought to be ad- 
vanced. He had the idea of correlation before the 
word ever came into use much educationally. He 
was one of the rare men teaching on modern lines 
some forty odd years ago. 

He was one of those teachers whose names deserve 
to be perpetuated by those who owe to them the 
inspiration given when needed, and whose whole- 
hearted devotion deserves recognition here and now. 
While I have no doubt that my teacher’s name is on 
the books of the Recording Angel, still I think it 
ought to be recorded in this life. The school was at 
Weeks Mills, China, Maine. The teacher’s name is 
Arthur I. Brown. The last that I heard from him 
was that he was Assistant Secretary of State, and 
located at Augusta, Maine. 

G. A. STUART. 

Superintendent of Schools, New Britain, Conn. 
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All Hail, Lowell! 


A confession of indebtedness not so much to anyone 
teacher as to a whole line of teachers, and particularly 
to the community which liberally supplied those 
teachers as well as the other necessary apparatus of 
education, appeals to one frequent contributor to 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as absolutely appropriate to 
the symposium Mr. Lang has proposed. Let a 
good word be said for the typical American city— 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in the particular instance, 
but there are a hundred others—in which a popula- 
tion that toils hard has for many years contributed 
more than generously from its resources to give its 
children the best available educational opportunities. 

If no other argument were present to demonstrate 

hat the people of almost any one of our commun- 

ities are capable of administering affairs that come 
close to their welfare, the memory of years’ schooling 
from the fall of 1875 to the spring of 1888 would 
make this individual graduate of Lowell public 
schools a good—and, as he hopes—sensible social- 
ist. Improvements in educational science have 
taken place since a little group of ’88 graduates 
from the Lowell High School went to Cambridge and 
took all sorts of honors in the Harvard entrance 
examinations; but for the efficiency that had already 
been reached at that date the city itself deserves 
commendation. The right spirit must have been 
present in a long line of school boards who supported 
the policies of a series of good superintendents. 
Reasonably live remembrance does not recall a 
single teacher, from the first beginning in a wooden 
primary school building on School Street, thru the 
five grades of the old Bartlett School, on the North 
Cannon and the four years of strenuous high 
school studies, who was not at least reasonably 
expert as an instructor and who did not exert a 
salutary ethical influence. Several, of course, might 
be singled out for much higher praise than this; but 
the remarkable circumstance was the high average 
of character and efficiency. The teachers and their 
teaching were distinctly better than the generality 
of the community. There was a levelling upward 
all the way thru—as there almost invariably is in 
enterprises which have an over-individual value. 

Defects? Surely. Plenty of them. But they 
tended toward disappearance. It was—and beyond 
doubt it still is—a good system of schools; and every 
one of its graduates who finds himself better equipped 
than his parents ever were equipped for the duties of 
social service and economic productivity will prob- 
ably join in rendering thanks to his own parents and 
to the aggregate parenthood of the community 
which was expressed in the scheme of public edu- 
cation. So, here’s to the modern city, with its well- 
kept schools, its treasure-house of books, its trained 
specialists who convert the various material advan- 
tages into spiritual profit. Prosit Lowell. Prosit 
every other good American town. 

FREDERICK W. COBURN. 





Central High School, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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Superintendent Yocum’s Tribute. 


Doubtless the most positive influence exerted upon 
me by my teachers was thru the thousand and one 
incidents of school life which are unremembered, 
but of whose aggregate effect retrospection makes 
one vaguely conscious. In my case, however, as in 
wm others, the chief inspiration came from the 

ome. 

William Reem, who I believe is still at the head of 
a grammar school in Altoona, strengthened my 
moral backbone a bit by calling the roll at the close 
of each day and having us tell whether or not we had 
talked or ‘‘communicated with” other pupils. Few 
pupils lied, and the majority tried hard to keep from 
breaking the law. His discipline was severe, but 
we liked him none the less for it, and cheerfully 
contributed toward his Thanksgiving turkey. 

Perhaps the greatest debt that I owe him, in con- 
junction with Dr. Brooks, was the combined insis- 
tence of teacher and text-book writer, that I should 
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Hancock School Garden, Boston, in May, 1903. 


Courtesy of the Federation Bulletin, Poston, Mass. 


work out my examples in partial payments until I 
got the printed answer, to the last mill. It may not 
have been worth while arithmetically but it was fine 
moral discipline. 

Frank S. Miller; a graduate of the Millersville 
Normal School, was my high school principal in 
Everett, Pa. My chief recollection of him is his 
participation in our athletic sports, where he won 
our admiration and regard without in any way laying 
himself open to disrespectful familiarity. I have 
little doubt that it was his example more than peda- 
gogic theory, which led me as a young teacher to try 
to get in close touch with the schoolboys. Mr. 
Miller died young, but not until successful work in 
Pierce’s Business College and in a superintendency 
in the coal regions—Mahanoy City, I think,—had 
given every promise of a successful career. During 
this same period I came for a short time under the 
instruction of a Mr. Hughes—‘‘ Professor Hughes”’ 
he was always called by his fellow citizens, more on 
account of their respect for his knowledge of the 
languages and science than from the position that he 
temporarily held. To my boyish mind, he was the 
personification of learning, and the respect in which 
he was generally held, helped, I am sure, to increase 
my reverence for the thing personified. I have 
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recently been informed that Mr. Hughes is teaching 
in the State Normal School at Shippensburg, Pa. 
The fact that I have no very specific obligations to 
recall makes my general gratitude to my old teachers 
none the less. I welcome the chance to express it. 
Chester, Pa. A. DUNCAN YOCUM. 


BP 
Mary Downer. 


An Appreciation by Supt. S. R. SHEA, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Tte first teacher who ever really spoke to my soul 
was a woman, and take her for all in all, she was a 
woman the like of whom we seldom see. She was 
not large in stature, but she was supremely great; 
she was not handsome, yet to me she was wonder- 
fully beautiful; her features were not altogether 
regular, but as I saw her then and as I remember her 
now, her character was without flaw. Her voice 
was not loud, but she had eyes that spoke volumes; 
she was never domineering, but 
her very spirit of helpfulness 
made her a remarkably strong 
executive. 

I did not know then; and I do 
not know now, what her educa- 
tional advantages had been, but 
she} knew me, and I think she 
knew equally well every -boy 
and girl in her room. She 
knew how to inspire self-activ- 
ity, and she seemed to uncon- 
sciously create high ideals on 
the part of all her pupils. She 
seemed to know by intuition 
the predilections of each one, 
and I have in later years met 
many of her pupils who date 
their real beginning from that 
time. 

She never prejudged a case 
of discipline, and she always 
judged justly. She never for- 
got either plaintiff or defend- 
ant and she always remem- 
bered; the standpoint of the 
child. She must have been an 
optimist, because her words of 
commendation far outweighed 
all adverse criticism. She was 
mistress of her room because she was mistress of her- 
self. Our troubles were her troubles, and every 
boy swore by her. She was kindly courteous to 
every large boy, and courteously kind to every 
small boy. 

The girls believed in her just as thoroly as did the 
boys. She sympathized with them in their diffi- 
dence; she strengthened them where they were weak; 
she encouraged them whenever they were disheart- 
ened, and she acted as arbiter on occasions when 
civil war seemed inevitable. As I think of the spirit 
which pervaded her school-room, it seems to me 
‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

I remember that a very large, red-faced young 
man occasionally called at the close of the school to 
accompany her home. Because of this, every pupil 
hated him, but she married him, and then she was 
no more. 

If this should come to the eyes of Mary Downer, 
she will realize something of what she was to those 
boys and girls whom she instructed during her last 
term of school. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes its annual 
vacation the first two weeks in August. There 
will be no number published for August 4 or 11. 
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Periodicals for Teachers. 


The readers of Toe Scooot JouRNAL may be interested in 
the other educational periodicals published by us. 


Teachers Magazine is the largest, most beautiful, and most 
carefully edited periodical published in the interests of 
teachers in the primary and grammar schools. Fifteen 
teachers of recognized reputation have charge of departments 
representing the specialties in which they are particularly 
strong. The program for 1906-7 is unquestionably the most 
comprehensive and attractive one ever mapped out for an 
educational publication. A copy of this program will be 
cheerfully sent upon application. (Ten numbers a year, 
$1.00.) 

Educational Foundations deals with fundamentals. It 
discusses systematically the great principles of education. It 
is the only magazine occupying itself with the various aspects 
of the history of education. The processes which make 
teaching effective are clearly presented. School organization 
and administration are carefully considered. Educational 
psychology and child study are regular departments. The 
classics of education are reprinted with comments. Questions 
(with answers) for examination and review form a regular 
department. Educational Foundations has for sixteen years 
steadfastly adhered to its original plan of supplying broad, 
progressive, and carefully planned courses of reading for 
teachers and those aspiring to teach. Being really a serial 
text of pedagogy it occupies a unique place among profes- 
sional periodicals. Many superintendents and principals 
adopt it year after year as a basis for professional reading and 
discussion. It appeals especially to reading circles, normal 
classes, and study clubs where discussion may supplement 
individual study. Serious students of education regard it 
as a profitable and most convenient text of the history, 
philosophy, and practice of teaching and school administration 
Its monthly appearance offers the advantage that it does not 


permit the element of novelty to wear off and keéps up an 
interest in systematic professional reading for a whole year at 
least. The program for 1906-7 may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the publishers who will cheerfully answer any in- 
quiries. 

Our Times is a weekly journal of current events, recording 
the significant news of the world in a concise and attractive 
form. It gives valuable summaries of scientific progress, 
geographical discoveries, and such information as will aid in 
the intelligent interpretation of the history of our times. 
Its character makes it especially suitable for school use as a 
periodical supplementary reader, or a text-book of current 
history. A circular describing purposes and plans, and a 
sample copy, will be supplied on request. (Forty-two num- 
bers a year. Subscription price, $1.00.) 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


For superintendents, ypomne wo school officials, leading teachers, and 
all others who desire a complete account of all the great movements in 
education. Established in 1870, it is in the 35th year. Subscription 

ice, $2.50 a year. Like other professional journals THe ScHoou 

OURNAL is sent to subscribers until specially ordered to be diseon- 
tinued and payment is made in full. 

From this office are also issued two monthlies—TracHEers MaGazinzE 
(81.00 a year) and EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS ($1.25 a year). presenting 
each in its field valuable material for the teacbers of all grades and 
the student of education; also Our Times (current history for 
teachers and schools), weekly, $1. a year. A large list of teachers’ 
books and aids is published and kept in stock. 
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Auditorium and Stage of the De Witt Clinton High School, Boro’ of Manhattan, New York City. 
Supt. of Buildings, C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 
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Recognition of Teachers’ Work by Their Pupils. 


By HELEN LOUISE COHEN, Girls’ Technical High School, New York. 


The editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has expressed 
the opinion that the Appreciation Day celebration re- 
cently conducted by high school girls involves an 
element in social education so important as to war- 
rant the preparation of a detailed account of this 
unique festival. He has asked me to report it in 
full. it was as new to me as to him, but as one of 
the guests of members of my class I shall attempt to 
describe as much of the affair as I can. 

Last summer at a conference I heard a distin- 
guished English teacher say: “‘I have not always been 
certain of my success in teaching but I have come to 
feel that much that goes in as literature comes out 
as character.”’ At the Girls’ Technical High School 
it is our confident aim to furnish the subject matter 





Miss Matilda Greenberg. 


of our instruction in such form that it may easily 
become the stuff of which characters are built. Our 
students are the interesting young women who in a 
few years are going to exert an important influence, 
economic and, we hope, ethical, on the city. In 
order that they may have the greatest power for good, 
there are certain ideas of social service with which 
they should become familiar in their high school term. 
{ _These ideas are, of course, implicit in all their 
work, in the most academic as well as in the most 
technical subjects of the curriculum, but it is on an 
occasion like Appreciation Day that the beauty of 
altruistic social relations becomes most evident to 
our girls. It is at such a time that they realize that 
all the initiative, alertness, and efficiency that they 
can develop is best employed in the service of the 
community. 


A Song in Praise of Teachers, on Appreciation Day. 


I had the privilege of co-operating with the earnest; 
energetic students who planned and carried out the 
program for Appreciation Day. It was a rare pleas- 
ure to take part in the happy preparations of the 
schoolgirls. |The very idea of the reception origi- 
nated with Miss Matilda Greenberg, a first year 
student of ours, a graduate of P. S. 44, Manhattan. 











High School Girls Looking for the Arrival of Their Former 
Teachers, on Appreciation Day. 


Her suggestion of a public appreciation of the 
teachers of the elementary schools was presented at 
a mass meeting of the school. 


A Practical Attempt to Bring Schools Together. 


The girls were enthusiastic at the thought of re- 
newing old friendships and at the opportunity to tell 
their former teachers how success in high school was 
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Girls of the Technical High School Entertaining Their Teachers, on Appreciation Day. 


clearly due in great part to the faithful and talented 
instructors of the earlier years. We teachers were 
delighted with the fine spirit of appreciation shown 
by our school and we waited while the student 
committees planned the features of their entertain- 
ment. It meant much to us to feel that the ugly 
gap which had once separated the high school from 
the grammar school was in a fair way to disappear 
thru the efforts of the pupils themselves. This estab- 
lishment of an articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools has been a pressing enough prob- 
lem elsewhere but it has been especially urgent in 
New York City where high schools are of recent 
establishment and obliged to win the friendship of 
the workers in the school system. Our educational 
societies have learnedly discussed it, but the practical 
beginning has been made by young girls. 

Presently their invitation was ready to be sent 
out. It read: 


‘DEAR FRIEND—We have Decoration Day, Grad- 
uation Day, and other memorial occasions celebrated 
in the schools. For some time the students of the 
New York Girls’ Technical High School have been 
discussing how they might give expression of grati- 
tude for what has been done for them in the way of 
advantages and they have agreed to celebrate 
APPRECIATION DAY in honor of you and others who 
have helped them along the road of life. ‘Thanks 
felt but unexpressed’ are like sweet fruits untasted. 
We want to give a thanksgiving celebration directed 
personally to those to whom thanks are due. You 
are therefore expressly and cordially invited to be 
the guest of your friends and to receive expressions 
of their gratitude and affection. We are sorry that 
we are divided among four buildings, but perhaps 
this very fact may make us more likely to have the 
pleasure of your attendance on one of the days of the 
celebration. 


Yours cordially, 
STUDENTS OF GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL.” 


This invitation was sent by the girls to their former 
principals and to their teachers of the elementary 
school. Seven hundred acceptances were received. 

The elementary schools dismiss at three o’clock. 
Our entertainment was scheduled to begin at three- 
thirty. The girls arranged to have the time. from 
half after three to four o’clock given over to the in- 
spection of classes. These expeditions were to be 
conducted with the girls as guides. Exercises in the 
assembly rooms of the school were to come next, to 
be followed by the tea given by the domestic science 
department. 7 


Exercises that Show Regular School Work. 


At the appointed time the student ushers met 
their former teachers in the main hall and conducted 
them thru the class-rooms where the regular work of 
the school was going on. The walls of the building 
were covered with the artistic designs of the special 
art class; tables and window sills held the carefully 
prepared exhibitions of the domestic science depart- 
ment, of the commercial departments, and of the 
academic courses of the school. A reporter of the 
New York Sun told of her experiences thus: 


“‘Guests were escorted by ushers from the base- 
ment, where a costumed Swedish ‘weaving dance’ 
was in progress in the gymnasium, up thru the emer- 
gency room on the first floor, where the demonstra- 
tions of ‘first aid’ were going on and pupils in white 
muslin were having imaginary wounds on fingers 
and arms antiseptically bandaged to prevent infec- 
tion. In the domestic science room delicious cookies 
were turned out by a white-capped class. Upstairs 
there were exhibits of dressmaking, plain sewing, and 
stenography. The class in design was working out 
on burlap with colored wool an original rug pattern. 
The physics class rang little bells connecting with 
batteries that they had rigged up. Pupils who 
—_ find nothing else to do formed a ‘model study 

a - ” 


The girls, too, planned the entertainment that 
followed the inspection of classes. This entertain- 
ment they worked up for themselves. They wanted 
to reproduce the morning exercises as they are held 
in all four branches of the school. The aim of these 
exercises has always been to develop in the girls a 
clear, pleasing method of speech, the eloquence that 
is such a valuable asset in modern life, and last and 
most important, the ability to think accurately tho 
quickly. Every feature of the program planned by 
the girls unconsciously adopted the same purposes. 
It was a great pleasure to me in consulting with the 
committee of girls to see how much independence 
and executive ability our uninterrupted pupil gov- 
ernment had brought out, to find how many ideas 
assimilated at some other time were applied to the 
new problems that arose. 


Demonstrating the Social Possibilities of School Life. 


One example out of many of the ingenuity dis- 
played was the distribution of our guests. The re- 
ception committee arranged that the assembly room 
on the top floor was to be filled with teachers from a 
given number of schools. To this room were sent 
the pupils who were alumnz of these schools. The 
other general hall was filled in the same way, and a 
similar program was given in both places. 
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As is our usual custom the entire conduct and 
responsibility of the exercises rested with the girls. 
They suggested the different numbers on the pro- 
gram; they selected performers; they delivered the 
speeches. As the girls took their places, the public 
schools from which they had come originally were 
— A senior greeted the audience in these 
words: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—These exercises are the outcome 
of requests of the girls of this school, that we might have an 
opportunity of entertaining those who had been kind to us. 

ospitality, it has been well said, is woman’s crowning 
grace. As this school was founded for the education of young 
women, hospitality is properly in its course of study. We 
try to cultivate here a spirit of welcome, not only to the new 
girls who join our school from time to time, not only to the 
visitors, who honor us occasionally with their presence, but 
for those teachers (and by teachers I mean to include prin- 
ci ~ who have had us in their charge before we joined this 
school. 

Therefore, in the name of all the members of this institution, 
I extend to you, our guests of honor, a most hearty welcome. 

This day is yours. 

The modest entertainment that we offer, is not the outcome 
of any long and elaborate rehearsal, it is merely a schoolgirl 
effort prepared not in the hope of winning the praise of the 
expert critic, but for you; for you, our friends, to please 
whom is to-day our greatest pleasure. 

You will remember, how in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Theseus is entertained by the horny-handed sons of toil, who 
are not expert in stage performances. He does not scorn 
them, but says:— 

‘‘Never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 

He tells Hippolyta, his queen, that even when men in- 
tending to do him honor, have become confused, and have 
forgotten their speeches, ‘‘out of their silence he has picked 
a welcome.” 

In the same manner, since you know the spirit that ani- 
mates us, may we ask you to read a welcome into all that you 
may see or hear? 


Assembly Exercises not to Cultivate the Principal’s Loquacity- 


This address was followed by the words of the 
temporary chairman who introduced the permanent 
officers, the chairman, the secretary, and the chor- 
ister. The temporary chairman said: 


‘Superintendent Maxwell, in a recent address re- 
ported in the New York Globe, expressed the opinion 
that public exercises by members of schools ought to 
avoid elaborate programs having very little reference 
to the studies of the school, but should present 
selections from the daily work. 

“With your kind indulgence we shall give an illus- 
tration of how the girls of the Technical High School 
in all four buildings open school in the morning. We 
have our presiding officer; she serves one week and 
is succeeded by another girl who serves for a similar 
period and so on thruout the year. We have a sec- 
retary each week who keeps an account of the pro- 
ceedings. We have a chorister, also, sometimes a 
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girl, sometimes a teacher. We do not change these 
each week because, alas, we have not enough musi- 
—_ so that we can spread them out so thinly as 
that.” 


The permanent officers took their places, the chair- 
man tapped the bell and called the meeting to order. 
Then she read from the thirty-first chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs. The salute to the flag was then 
given and America sung. a 

Our work in declamation and voice training was 
next explained to the audience by five little girls. 
The first one said: 

Declamation and voice training are required by the course of 
study for high schools in this city. f course, every recita- 
tion in every subject ought to be a practice in good declama- 
tion, but we spend half an hour each morning speaking and 
— 

Mr. Frank Damrosch gave us the four fundamental rules 
of declamation which we try to observe. 


Then four other girls tripped up and delivered the 
following rules: 


RuteI. Think of the lips. Think of them while you are 
— If you do this, you will keep the voice out of your 
throat. Think of the lips. 


Rute II. Look out for the consonants. They are the 
fundamentals of the word, the vowels will take care of them- 
selves. Look out for the consonants. 


Rute III. Separate the syllables. If you don’t, when you 
speak in a room full of people, the syllables, by the time they 
reach the rear of the room, will be jumbled together. Separ- 
ate the syllables. 

Rute IV. Pick out a girl in the rear of the room. Keep 
your eyes upon her, make her hear you, and try to keep her 
interested. 

These four rules of Mr. Damrosch are the foundations of our 
daily drill in voice-training. 

We shall now have some declamation. 


The real purpese of the day was expressed by our 
girl orators in these words of appreciation: 


A School Girl’s Idea of the Teacher's Calling, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:— Whoever takes up the work of 
teaching may expect to be talked about. Occupying as she 
does a prominent position in the affairs of so many young 
ge she furnishes a frequent text for their conversation. 

er words, her manner, her dress, and her acts are discussed 
in many ways, wise and otherwise. In many a household she 
is the frequent theme of table-talk, and such is the imperfec- 
tion of human nature that every one does not stop to think 
how much this country owes to its teachers. 

But this is teachers’ day—our teachers’ day. We are 
assembled here to say of our former principals and teachers 
the pleasant things that they well deserve. It is good to say, 
“TI thank you,” and to say it right out loud. I speak for all 
our girls and I speak to you, our former teachers, straight into 
teal faces; not batad your backs. We whom you have 

elped along the path of knowledge, sometimes a rocky road, 
sometimes a smooth and pleasant one, rejoice to tell you that 
we are grateful. What would America be without our 
schools? In one generation it would sink into barbarism, the 
light of learning would go out. The darkness of ignorance, 
brutality, and wretchedness would everywhere prevail. 





New York Technical High School Girls Acting as Hostesses; Teachers as Guests. 
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And what makes our schools? 
Is it the building? No. 


Is it the books? 

It is you. 

You are the people. 

You have been called the trustees of our democracy, the 
least —- of all who serve society. The teacher, not 
the millionaire, is the hope of the State. When this countr 
realizes its dependence on the teachers of America then will 
appear the golden age. The richest man or woman is the 
teacher to whom the gratitude of former scholars is offered 
in affectionate and enduring praise. We, then, would make 
you rich, our friends, in giving you these thanks. Accept 
them and continue your labors than which none more 
difficult, more trying, or more glorious can be conceived. 


By no means. 


Then came the turn of the high school teachers 
and officials: 


Honorep PrINcIPALS AND TEACHERS:—As you have all 
just heard the words of appreciation of the work the elemen- 
tary school teachers have done for us, we now wish to express 
our thanks to the teachers of the G. T. H. S. for helping us to 
carry on the work that you so successfully started. 

You know, dear teachers, when we graduated from your 
schools, we had a firm knowledge of the rudiments of our 
studies, but we realized that it was crude and that it needed 
careful carving and polishing to bring it up to the standard 
requirements of the High School syllabus. Our teachers at 
once reviewed the work we had done, and then they continued 
our studies, from the point where you had left off. It is thru 
their efforts that we are daily acquiring a thoro, sensible, and 
complete high school education. 

To-day, when you went to the various departments to 
inspect our work, we hope that you marked with pleasure the 
progress that your former pupils have made, under the super- 
vision of our principal, and our wise and experienced teachers. 
Take, for example, the progress we have made in the sewing, 
English, domestic, and commercial departments. When we 
were under your care we were taught how to do plain sewing, 
and to make carefully dolls’ clothes and models. But now 
we are able to make every stitch of our own clothes, to cook 
our own meals properly, to take care of our homes if it should 
be necessary, to make and trim hats. It is the same with our 
English. e are now able to write themes, briefs, and some 
simple stanzas of poetry, with considerable skill. We have 
debates, mock trials, plays, and the items of daily news given 
and conducted by the girls themselves in the assembly rooms. 
We have studied some of the works of Scott, Coleridge, Lowell, 
Irving, Macaulay, and Shakespeare. After we have read and 
studied one of the works of these famous writers, we have a 
desire to become as familiar with the rest of them as we can. 
Again, our commercial arithmetic and penmanship have helped 
us with our bookkeeping, as our spelling and grammar have 
helped us with the stenography and typewriting. We must 
not fail to express to our city superintendent, Dr. Maxwell, 
our thanks for his careful and well-planned course of study, 
and also to Superintendent Jones for obtaining for us the best 
of supplies, such as text-books, paper, sewing and typewriting 
equipments, green denim, glass, towels, custard cups, Indian 
clubs, dumb-bells, and many other articles needed in the 
various departments of our school. And again we thank 
Superintendent Snyder many times for securing this beautiful 
school building, in which, I am sorry to say, we can remain 
- a short while. 

e can find but few words to express our gratitude, but in 
our hearts we have a love and an admiration for our teachers 
that will last not only while we are at school, but as long as we 
ive. 


_ Our Glee Club’s singing showed once more the 
independent spirit of the school. A girl was the 
leader and the accompanist too. 

Then came the chairman. She said: 


Unique Declamatory Practice. 


Another form of declamation and voice-training that our 
school employs will now be shown you. 
_ Every morning girls are chosen to present some matter of 
importance to the assembly for discussion. They bulletin 
their texts upon the blackboards and at the proper time 
announce them to the ene. The editors and printers 
serve a week and they are followed by another set. e have 
general United States news, local news, foreign news, and 
miscellaneous news given daily. I shall call only for the local 
news to-day, the subject of which, as you may see from the 
blackboard, is ‘“‘Appreciation Day.” 


The local news editor said: 


During this week every one of the four divisions of the 
Girls’ Technical High School is celebrating Appreciation Day. 
This festival was first proposed by a girl Fo. separ of Public 
School 44, Manhattan. After the discussion among the stu- 
dents, the idea extended to the graduates of all the schools 
represented in our membership, until every girl in the school 
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was included. Everybody has seemed pleased with the prop- 
osition; more than 700 of our former teachers and principals 
have accepted the invitation to be the guests of their former 
pupils in one of the divisions of this high school. It is hoped 
that this invitation of a school-girl may become a regular 
institution and that at least once a year our girls may be per- 
mitted the pleasure of entertaining their former teachers. 


I quote again from the account of the Sun re- 
porter: 


As a typical incident of morning exercises there was an 
impersonation of a commissioner of education on a morning 
visit, given by a girl with a frock coat over her shirtwaist and 
heavy beard attached to her braids. 

The Commissioner assured the school that ‘‘ we are doing all 
we can to get you a new building. And you will get a new 
building, young ladies. [Applause.] When one wants a 
thing, one of two events is certain to occur—either she gets it 
or she doesn’t get it. You may not see the new building, but 
your granddaughters may. I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion.’ 

For a few minutes the spirited game of ‘‘ Romans and Car- 
thaginians” was played by picked teams under Regulus and 
Hannibal. The umpire gives a letter of the alphabet, and 
before she can count 5, the appointed team must give an 
appropriate word whose initial is that letter. Sometimes 
these words are restricted to geographical names, such as 
Boston, Babylon, Brooklyn. On Appreciation Day they 
were ‘‘qualities of our teachers, past and present.’’ The 
teachers were capable, charming, curious, concentrated. 
They were truthful, tactful, thrifty, trustful, and tender. 
They were sympathetic, sagacious, sage, sweet, serene, self- 
controlled, systematic, and smart. They were witty, wise, 
and whimsical. They were admirable, accurate, angelic, 
ambitious, artistic. They were benevolent, busy, broad- 
minded, bounteous, beautiful, benignant, and (a last gasp, by 
which the Carthaginians won) benign. 

“The Family Album” was the next exhibit. At one tap of 
the bell each curtain cord was manned by a pupil. At two 
taps the room was darkened and the stereopticon screen in 
working order. Views were given of classes in session in the 
school, or visiting the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument; the 
art class painting on a bank in Central Park; the commercial 
class on a launch studying the commerce of New York Har- 
bor; the stenography class learning to use the gramophone; 
physical training classes posing for grace and self-possession 
or wrestling for strength and balance. Colored slides showed 
the girls’ last year’s entertainment of the Children’s Hospital 
inmates with a costumed Irish reel and an Indian war dance. 


The closing words of the chairman were: 


And now, dear friends, everybody wants to talk at once. 
Before we begin to do so may I — the wish that many 
times in the future we may have the happiness to entertain 
you in our school home. 


With this invitation the formal part of the pro- 
gram came to anend. The girls joined their former 
teachers and served them with refreshment. Some 
teachers stayed surrounded by their former pupils 
for an hour and half. These were happy reunions 
that occurred. 

It seems to me that these social virtues of hospi- 
tality, of helpfulness, of recognition of the services 
of others that formed the whole idea of Apprecia- 
tion Day are the very ones that belong to the 
lovliest and brightest women, to the kind of woman 
who whether she be a teacher, a stenographer, a 
dressmaker, a designer, or a home-maker, will 
always be sure to be a source of light. 
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A New Education for Women. 


In view of the recent editorial in Tor ScHoot JouRNAL on 
“‘The Problem of the Girl,” the following on the ‘‘New 
Education for Women,” as this is to be applied in a Massa- 
chusetts city beginning with the autumn, is of unusual inter- 
est. It comes from the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. The 
article is unsigned, but was evidently written by some one 
conversant with present-day conditions and well acquainted 
with the Springfield schools. 


The city of Springfield, beginning next September, 
is to make a remarkable departure in the way of 
education in adding to its new technical high school 
a course of domestic science and art for the training 
of girls. The broadening of the higher education 
afforded by the secondary schools in the city during 
the past decade has amounted almost to a revolution 
in the system. The evening high school, the com- 
mercial course, the technical high school, and the 
evening schools of trade have been practically forced 
upon us by the tremendous living forces of modern 
industrial civilization which have arisen about us. 
These ventures have all been a remarkable success 
from the first. But it is expected that this new 
education for women will find a place not less im- 
portant and popular. The difficulty will be in the 
outset to overcome possible prejudice and to get a 
clear public idea of what the course actually means. 

There is now in progress what appears to be an 
entire change in the theory of education for women. 
The old-fashioned finishing school of our grand- 
mothers and mothers—with its courses of pretty 
uselessness—has largely disappeared before the 
modern woman’s college. But there has grown in 
recent years the belief in many quarters that the 
woman’s college is itself giving an education—not 
perhaps of too purely cultural studies, but of studies 
of this character too little related to women’s part 
in modern civilization to become any structural part 
of the after life of the graduate; that too often the 
woman’s college graduate finds herself with a store 
of purely academical knowledge which soon becomes 
dead and valueless for lack of use—merely another 
kind of educational ‘‘front parlor,’’ which is opened 
up seldom, and largely for show purposes. The 
modern education of women in America does not 
seem to have quite found itself. Serious, altho 
spasmodic, attempts are made by women’s organi- 
zations to connect themselves organically with 
various social and political movements, with varying 
degrees of success. But the difficulty seems to have 
been too radical to admit of marked success. It is 
believed to be found to a large extent in the education 
of women. 

In the meantime it is evident that there is one 
great field for the education of women which has been 
neglected. The discoveries of modern science have 
found an immediate application to every form of 
human business and social activity but one—house- 
keeping. Of all human activities, the most impor- 
tant of them all—the management of a home—has 
lagged conspicuously behind. While new scientific 
discoveries have met an eager acceptance in every 
form of trade and industry, the extraordinary waste 
of American households, the servant question, the 
comparatively crude and awkward arrangements of 
the ordinary house merely as a working plant stand 
in violent contrast. And one fundamental cause of 
this, it is believed, is the entire absence of proper 
scientific training of women for the work they are to 
pursue thruout their life—a work which affords far 
more opportunity for the application of scientific 
knowledge than the life of the ordinary man. Be- 
side this the artistic training of women along the 
lines most important to them has been equally 
neglected. 

With the growth of this idea there has come, 
especially in the West, a great movement toward the 
teaching of household science, which will thoroly 
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equip the woman for her coming life. This is not 
intended in any way to displace the older culture— 
which is still offered to her—but to make it practical 
and relate it to her own life. The Western univer- 
sities have many of them equipped themselves finely 
for this work, and now so far has this idea advanced 
that the private preparatory schools for girls find it 
necessary thruout the East to offer courses, more or 
less thoro, along this line. The advanced idea of 
this kind has found expression in Simmons College in 
Boston, the institution recently founded for the new 
education of women. But in such institutions as 
this the purpose is more to train specialists who will 
take up professions. The idea has now come into 
high schools of the larger cities, and in Indianap- 
olis, Providence, Cambridge, New Haven, and 
other places high schools have established 
courses of this kind, which are increasingly 
popular. 

The new education for women has two advantages. 
It affords a line of training which will be of direct 
permanent vakhie in the life of the great majority of 
the sex in modern civilization, and it increases and 
vivifies the culture of their education by giving it a 
real and living relation to actual life. It is not 
supposed to take away a single feature of the culture. 
which is now offered in woman’s education. More- 
over, it adds to the purely practical training, educa- 
tion along artistic lines which are of the most value 
towomen. In the course which will be offered in the 
local high school girls will be offered any line of study 
which is in the highest school curriculum. They will 
be prepared for college or not, as may be desired. The 
training in domestic science and art will be added to 
the regular course. As is the case of the boys in the 
technical high school, the chief difference from the 
ordinary high school course will be found in the 
system of laboratory work—the direct application of 
theory to practice, instead of the instruction out of 
text-books. 

It is highly important that this be understood, 
because in other cities it has been extremely difficult 
to secure a general understanding of it. As an 
illustration the story is told of the school in New 
Haven where recently--even after the course had been 
in progress several years-——a fashionable equipage 
drove up before the school, and the woman who 
alighted inquired of the principal whether it would 
be possible for her to supply them with a domestic 
from her trained pupils. The principal, seeing a 
good chance for an object lesson, said nothing, but 
took the woman out into the school-room, showing 
her the gir's. ‘‘This is a daughter of one of the Yale 
professors,’ she said; “‘this is Miss —, and this 
Miss —,” naming daughters of well-known members 
of the local society. ‘‘Do you think they would do?” 

The educational theory on which this training is. 
based dignifies and gives a new importance to 
woman’s work. It states that the foundations of 
human society are laid in the home. For this we 
largely live and work. To build the home and fur- 
nish the permanent equipment for it consumes a 
very large proportion of industrial forces. To pro- 
vide the supplies for its maintenance is one of the 
main objects of commerce and trade. To improve 
and beautify it has always been one of the main 
efforts of science and art. It is not too much to say 
that all vocations originate in the necessity of pro- 
viding and maintaining homes suited to the demands. 
of civilization. In former times, when our produc- 
tive industries were closely connected with the home, 
household science and art were generally taught in 
the homes themselves; but with the great social and 
industrial revolutions that have taken place that 
instruction has necessarily very largely passed away. 
Whereas formerly the home was a productive element 
in society, it is now almost wholly a consuming 
element. Not only is this the ease, but the dis- 
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coveries and developments of a scientific age have 
modified home life quite as much as they have 
changed industrial methods. Our industries are 
already receiving considerable attention in our 
schools, thru the various forms of manual and 
technical training from the elementary schools 
thru to the university, but the interests of the 
home have been very largely neglected in modern 
schemes of education. The general main p of 
instruction in domestic science and household arts 
is to meet this educational need. 

In the organization of the local course in domestic 
science three main lines of study are followed—the 
house itself, with its various rooms and arrangements 
for living; clothing; and food. In connection with 
the first division; some instruction will probably, 
sooner or later, be given in work in wood, paper, 
leather, and other materials. This will involve 
simple exercises in joinery, wood-carving, modeling, 
and some decorative work in other materials. De- 
sign, both constructive and decorative, especially 
as it finds application in the interior of the home, 
will form a considerable part of the instruction under 
this division. Drawing will, of course, be taught. 
Applications will be found in model rooms or; more 
limited elements of the interior arrangements of 
homes in so far as such things may be made available 
in the schools. The principles of plumbing, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, heating, lighting, decoration, and 
general repairs find their place under this division of 
the work. 

Under the line of clothing, the aim will be to teach 
sewing as hand work, including practical knowledge 
of the various kinds of stitches and their uses; a 
study of the forms and construction of garments, 
including design, drafting, cutting, fitting; a study 
of the history, manufacture, and nature of fabrics, 
their qualities and cost, thru all of which artistic 
effect as well as utility will be emphasized. There 
will also be included the application of power to 
garment making. This, of course, will include not 
only the making of garments, but a study of decora- 
tion by itself, involving embroidery and other forms 
of art needlework. 

The instruction in connection with foods will be 
based upon a thoro scientific study of the principles 
involved. This calls for some general knowledge of 
physics and chemistry and special knowledge of the 
same sciences as applied in this work. Lessons in 
biology, including bacteriology, in physiology and 
hygiene, and in the composition and nutritive value 
of foods will be given. A large amount of laboratory 
work in cooking will be necessary, but unlike the 
cooking now given in the grammar schools, it will be 
systematized and put upon a scientific basis and 
thus taught in a way that would be impossible with 
children of the grammar school age. The ultimate 
aim of it all will be to fit the young woman graduate 
to supervise the selection, cooking, and serving of 
the food of a family or an institution in a thoroly 
scientific way. She should not only know the chem- 
ical composition and nutritive value of foods, but be 
familiar with the chemical and physical changes 
caused by cooking and the relation of all these changes 
to the processes of digestion and nutrition. She 
should be able, from her knowledge of tests, to 
protect her household against adulterations and 
every form of inefficiency in the preparation of foods. 
She should also become acquainted with practical 
household sanitation. 

A more definite idea of what all this involves may 
be gathered by a reference to the course in 
household arts and sciences as given in the Technical 
High School of Providence, R. I.; a brief outline of 
which follows: Under the head of drawing we find 
working drawings of the exercises and objects made 
in the girls’ wood-working class, involving freehand 
perspective models, and cast drawings; with design 
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as applied in elementary constructive work. This 
is followed in the second year by modeling in clay, 
plastilena, and plaster. In the third year the study 
of color is taken up with design, as applied to metal 
work, to fabrics, to dressmaking, and to various 
articles of clothing. In the fourth year the wo:k of 
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design is extended to include a study of household art 
as exemplified in furniture, wall paper, color schemes, 
draperies, rugs, etc. Closely connected with this is 
practical work under the head of what is known as 
domestic art, which runs thru all of the four years. 
This includes plain sewing, art needlework, garment 
work, millinery, a study of textiles and hygienic 
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Action of boiling water (100°C) on starch. 








The Great Window in the Memorial Library at Vassar College.—Donor, 
Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thompson; architect, Francis Richmond Allen. 


Courtesy of Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York. five. 


[See also Detail of Tracery Head, on the opposite page.] 


clothing, and design as applied to dress. Wood- 
work is taught in the first year as a means of manual 
training, and also to teach the principles of construc- 
tion as they may be applied in connection with the 
design of furniture and other constructive and 
decorative work in wood. The character of the 
laboratory work in cooking may best be shown by 
giving the second year course in full. 


Time: 20 weeks, 90 minutes daily—study of om 
of cooking apparatus—temperature of heated water—tem- 
perature of denser solution—study of convection, conduction, 
and radiation in applying heat in cookery. 


Solvent action of water on egg albumen. 


Solvent action of water on serum albumen. 

Solvent action of salt solutions on globulins. 

Application in cooking eggs and egg dishes—application in 
cooking meats, soups, stews. 

Action of heat of convection and radiation on meats—tem- 
perature in body of meat during broiling and baking—effect 
of bulk on time required to coagulate albumen—application 
in broiling, pan broiling, and baking: Steak, chops, bacon, 
sausage, and fowl. 

Action of water, cold and hot, on gelatinoids. 

Source of gelatinoids—veal, beef, mutton, fiber, and tendons. 

Application in making lemon and orange jelly and lemon 
snow. 

Action of heat on cane sugar—melting and caramel degrees. 

Action of acids on cane sugar—making fruit jellies. 

Action of water and heat on cane sugar—candy-making. 

Microscopic study of starches. 

Action of cold water on starch. 

Action of hot water (70°C) on starch and water. 





Action of boiling water on vegetable fibers. 

Action of dry heat (165°-185°C) on starches. 

Application in cooking vegetables and making 
sauces. 

Action of heat on fats—lard, tallow, butter. 

Action of heat on oils—olive, cottonseed. 

Temperature at which the fats brown starch 
or albumen. 

Application in deep frying —potatoes, croquets, 
fritters. 

Application in sautéing. 

Use of oil and yolk of egg—emulsion, salad- 
making. 

Tannin in tea infusions—green and black. 

Tannin in coffee infusions. 

Extracting essential oil from tea, coffee, and 
cocoa. 

Making infusions of tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Study of flours—estimation of gluten—effect 
of heat on gluten—effect of yeast on flour, 
chemical and physical—bread-making, ‘“‘home- 
made,’’ ‘‘machine-made.”’ 

Study of baking powders—chemical composi- 
tion—aerating value. 

Making breads and cakes. 

Study of food values in relation to health. 

Study of food valuesin relation to economics. 


Marketing—visit to the markets—cutting of 
meats—making a dietary study of food values. 


Purchase, preparation, and serving of a break- 
fast, a luncheon, and a dinner. 

In the third year the chemistry of 
foods and digestion is taken up, involving 
more scientific study of the principal food 
substances, with bacteriological examina- 
tions and tests for purity. The fourth 
year is devoted almost entirely to the 
study of the principles of sanitation, in- 
cluding the tests to be applied. 

It is expected that there will be from 
the opening of the course here a large 
attendance. From one grammar school 
alone there is promise of eighteen pupils 
for the entering class, and it is thought 
likely that the total will reach seventy- 
The formation of a proper course 

will be an exceedingly difficult task. The 

experience of other cities can be relied 
upon; but with some changes. In many of the cities 
giving high school training in domestic science, a 
mixture of grammar school work is included, because 
there has not been proper instruction in the lower 
grades. Such instruction has, however, already been 
furnished the = in the Fragile snc schools and 
the high sehool course can be confined to its proper 
use in the thoro theoretical instruction. Just how 
the teaching force will be organized is not yet exactly 
clear. A competent woman must be secured to take 
general oversight. She must have not only a theor- 
etical knowledge, but a practical training as well. 
For one thing, besides her work of instruction, she 
must have supervision of the big lunch-room in the 
school, which will be an excellent illustration of the 
practical quality of the course. The hours of the 
technical school are longer and the luncheons are ac- 
cordingly heartier than those taken at the Central 
High School, and with the large attendance which is 
expected at the Technical High School during the next 
year the proper management of the restaurant will 
be no slight matter. 





This number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will go to 
many persons interested in education, yet who are 
not regular subscribers. It is hoped that their 
interest will be aroused or quickened by its contents. 
The publishers hope to welcome many such among 
its regular readers in the months and years to come. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL stands for what is best and 
most progressive in the educational world. 
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Prexes Feminini Generis. 


One educational periodical declares that ‘‘ most 
of the great women’s colleges to-day are directed not 
by men, as formerly, but by women presidents.” 
Vassar is mentioned as one of these ‘‘great women’s”’ 
colleges. What has become of Dr. Taylor? Does 
he survive only as aproxy? In trying to count the 
women who are presidents of the really important 
institutions for the higher education of women, I 
have not yet been able to dispose of all the fingers 
of one hand. Will some one please assist? 


CES 
To Study Aztec Ruins. 


A difficult and hazardous trip into a country where 
few white men have ever ventured is about to be 
made by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, with the aim of in- 
vestigating the location and extent of the Aztec ruins 
of Mexico and South America. The investigation 
will be followed by a careful exploration of the ruins. 
Dr. Hewett’s purpose is to establish more fully the 
relation between the Aztec people of Mexico, the 
Cliff-dwellers of our own Southwest, and the modern 
Pueblo people. He will make the trip alone, save 
for the Indian guides whom he will employ from 
time to time. Most of the overland journey will 
have to be accomplished on horse back, the rest of it 
on foot. Beginning at Chihuahua, Dr. Hewett will 
visit all the known Aztec ruins on the great plateau, 
and will attempt to discover others not recorded. 
After reaching and exploring the ruins around the 
City of Mexico he will go into the fever-ridden 
country below this point and work across Guatemala 
into Honduras. Surveyors have recently located 
what are reputed to be extensive ruins on the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and Dr. Hewett will be the first 
scientist to examine them. 

Dr. Hewett was the former president of the New 
Mexico Normal School at Las Vegas. He is now 
connected with the Government Bureau of Eth- 
nology, and Traveling Fellow of the American Society 
of Anthropology. 
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Philosophy and Astronomy. Two Lights from the Tracery 
ead of the new Library Window at Vassar. 





The American Institute of Instruction. 


The American Institute of Instruction was organ- 
ized in 1830 and has been a vigorous institution thru 
all these years, being the oldest educational associa- 
tion in America, probably in the world. It was 
organized by eminent men for the benefit of the 
profession. The vote of the originators to use in its 
program no honorary title except that of ‘‘ professor”’ 
for members of faculties and of ‘‘reverend’”’ for the 
clergy was significant. These men of prominence 
purposed to offer no obstacles to the influence of un- 
titled men, to give no undue weight to the words of 
men of special prominence. 

When the Institute was formed there were few 
good school-houses, and none with architectural 
comeliness or comfortable furnishings. The first 
blackboard was but a year old, and other school 
apparatus, reference books, and school libraries were 
unknown. There wasno publicschool spirit; there were 
few competent teachers, and none well paid. There 
were, however, a few noble, public-spirited men who 
were already devoting themselves to arousing the 
public conscience to the necessity of having good 
public schools. The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion was the first fruit of this awakening, and has for 
seventy-six years been devoted to education. 

A preliminary meeting with a four-days’ session 
was held in Boston, March 15-18, 1830. In 1827 
there had been a meeting of educators in Brooklyn; 
Conn.; and another at Hartford in 1830, but neither 
of these were permanent organizations. So great 
was the enthusiasm at the March meeting that a 
committee of five was appointed, including George 





B. Emerson, Gideon F. Thayer, and Henry K. Oliver; 
to arrange for another meeting and for a permanent 
organization; and this first meeting of the Institute 
was held at the State House, Boston, August 19, 20, 
21, and 22, 1830. 

The committee reported the name of the associa- 
tion as ‘‘The New England Association of Teachers, ”’ 
but the unexpected presence of many educators 
from the Middle and Southern States led to the 
change to ‘‘The American Institute of Instruction.” 
President Francis Wayland, of Brown University, 
was the first president. He continued in office 
three years. Among his associates in office were 
men from every New England State, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and South Carolina. 

At this four days’ meeting there were fourteen 
leading papers, all of which were discussed. The 
subjects treated were ‘‘ Education,” ‘‘ Physical Edu- 
cation,” ‘‘Developing the Intellectual Faculties 
Thru Geography,” “‘The Infant School,” ‘‘ Teaching 
the Spelling and Meaning of Words,” “ Lyceums,” 
“Rhetoric,” “‘Geometry and Algebra,” “The Mon- 
itorial System,” ‘‘Vocal Music,” “Arithmetic,” 
‘Classical Learning,’”’ and ‘‘School Furniture and 
Apparatus.” 

The president of the Institute for 1906 is Walter 
E. Ranger, State Commissioner of Public Instruction 
in Rhode Island. 

[The program of the meeting to be held at New 
Haven, Connecticut; July 9 to 12, will be found on 
pages 700 and 702.) 
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The Playground Movement in Washington. 
By Edith Westcott. 


Four years ago the public playground movement 
had its small beginnings in the back yard of Neighbor- 
hood House, at 456 N Street, S. W. Asmall equip- 
ment of swings, flying rings, slides, see-saws, sand bin, 
etc., sufficed to keep many ‘dle children out of mis- 
chief and to furnish healthful recreation during the 
long summer holiday. 








A Corner of the Playground 


The following year the Public Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation was organized, and in the summer of 1903 
the first public playgrounds were operated. To 
quote from page 22 of the Report of the Associated 
Charities for that year: 


Six Playgrounds for Six Hundred Dollars. 


About six hundred dollars, together with generous dona- 
tions of material, were secured. Mr. Redeloh, whom the 
Committee had elected permanent chairman, gave very gene- 
rously of his time, energy, and money. By September Ist, 
1903, three additional playgrounds were in operation at 
North Capitol and L; at First and N., N. W.; and, for colored 
children, the sixth playground at First and P Streets, N. W. 

» This remarkable record, six playgrounds opened in three 
months, with six hundred dollars, has not been equalled 
elsewhere. The public value of this achievement and the 
satisfaction to be felt because definite progress has been made 
so promptly along one of the three lines suggested to President 
a ast December, are best indicated by the following 
etter: 

Commendation by the Nation’s Chief. 


Oyster Bay, July 6, 1903. 
General Secretary of the Associated Charities: 

My Dear Sir—I am delighted to hear that you have suc- 
ceeded in establishing certain playgrounds in Washington. 
It would be a National misfortune if the Capital City were 
developed without proper attention being given to the well- 
being of those of its citizens least able to protect themselves. 














Public Playground in the Back Yard at “Neighborhood 
Hcuse,” Washington, D. C. 


I congratulate you upon the good work of your association, 
and earnestly wish that you may receive such support as will 
enable you to continue it. 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In 1904 eleven playgrounds were maintained at a 
cost of $1,800. 


Scores of volunteers gave their regular personal 
service in overseeing the playgrounds, preventing 
accidents, and suggesting games. The *‘ Washington 
Public Playground Athletic Union” was organized 
this summer and the games and contests stimulated 
by this new league found their climax in the ‘First 
Public Playground Athletic Meet” held in the Coli- 
seum on Saturday, September tenth, with great 
enthusiasm and awarding of many trophies. 

Supt. A. T. Stuart and the Board of Education 
gave cordial co-operation, and enabled the committee 
to equip and conduct as public playgrounds the 
yards of two school buildings. The public author- 
ities of the District and the city’s public-spirited 
newspapers were especially cordial in promoting 
the work. 

In 1905 nineteen public playgrounds equipped, 
operated, and carefully developed, marked a climax 
of achievement of three short years’ endeavor. In 
1902, one small playground in the back yard of a 
settlement house; in 1903 six playgrounds, oper- 
ated by volunteer workers, and equipped thru 
volunteer contributions; in 1904, eleven play- 
grounds, operated and equipped, as before, by volun- 
teers; in 1905, nineteen playgrounds, under the 
management of trained instructors and directors, 
and open for eleven weeks during the summer: 

















September Meet of 1905. 


Such a record argues well for the future of the play- 
ground movement in Washington. 

But, unfortunately for Washington, civic interests 
are not entirely in the hands of the citizens of Wash- 
ington. Every great public enterprise must depend 
for its support upon congressional legislation. In 
1905 Congress appropriated $3,500 only of the 
$12,500 asked for for the maintenance of public 
playgrounds, and the balance of $5,000 had to be 
raised thru private contributions to meet the actual 
expense of $8,050 of the season of 1905. Moreover, 
the entire plan of the Playgrounds Association could 
not be carried out because of lack of funds. 

It seems a reasonable proposition that the public 
playgrounds, which are acknowledged to be a civic 
responsibility, co-equal with public education, should 
be owned and operated at public expense, and not 
dependent upon the hazards of a fluctuating treasury. 
What Congress will do with the appropriation for 
playgrounds during the present session, it is impos- 
sible to foresee, but should the bill pass, the time is 
not far distant when Washington can offer a model 
playground system. 

The importance of Washington in this playground 
movement was fully recognized by the National 
Playground Association recently in convention in 
Washington, and in evidence of that recognition we 
reprint, complete, the plan for a model playground 
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Important New Publications 





The Silver-Burdett Readers An attractive new series of five books, based on the best principles of 
pedagogy and distinctive above all else for the exactness and closeness of 
By Exxia M. Powers and its grading, passing by rational successive steps from the first thought- 


etting of the First Book to the fine literary selections of the Fifth Book. 


Tuomas M. Bauuier, Dean of the School he illustrations are of high standard and include reproductions from 














of Pedagogy, New York University well-known masters. 
Essentials of United The narrative style, the emphasis on apereemh the touch of anecdote, 
States Histor the selection of essential things and the elimination of technical matter 
y beyond the understanding of the young pupil make this new book an 
By Wiitram A. Mowry admirably teachable text. An ideal book fora short course in ungraded 
ond Buances &. Mower schools or for use in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 90 cents. 
s A new history along new lines, topically arranged, brought literally up to 
The Making of the date, showing how Tedbetrial development and political evolution go hand 
American Nation in hand and the effect on national history of climate and topography, with 
a notable treatment of social, industrial, and economic conditions. Finely 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. indexed and profusely illustrated. $1.00. 
The New Health Series A Primer of Health (For primary grades) 30 cents. 
. : A Healthy Body (For intermediate grades) 45 cents. 
of School P hysiologies The Essentials of Health (For upper grammar grades) 70 cents. 
By Cuarves H. Stowett, M. D. Practical hygiene adapted to the various grades, beginning with the simple 
: an laws that no school-child is too young to understand and emphasizing 
(Revised Edition) throughout the importance of a sound mind in a sound body. 

: , Introductory Physiology and Hygiene 36 cents. 
The Conn Physiologies For primary and intermediate grades. Presents in a form suitable for 

By H. W.C Ph. D younger children laws of health which every child should know. 
ee ne oe as Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 60 cents. 
(Enlarged Edition) For grammar and higher grades. Bases clear and practical teaching 


of hygiene on a simple treatment of physiology. 





The Quincy Word List Over seven thousand of the commonest words of our language, graded and 
By Frank E. Parutn, A. M. arranged according to a definite plan; not merely a speller, but an elemen- 
: tary word study. Revised edition with syllabication. 24 cents. 


(New and Improved Edition) 





The New Elementary Arithmetic 45 cents. 

The Cook and Crop sey A natural and logical development of number work, so presented that 

Arithmetics the problems shall be easily comprehended and mastered. Abundant 
. : drill-work on fundamental operations. 

(The Standard Series of Mathematics) The New Advanced Arithmetic 60 cents. 


Representative of what is best and most progressive in present-day 


By Joun W. Coox methods, and conspicuous for the number of carefully graded, prac- 











and N. CropsEy tical problems. 
i i Africa Few books for young people have been written about Africa. This sup- 
Views in plementary reader (of the ‘‘ World and Its People Series’’) gives a graphic 
By Anna B. BapLam and entertaining description of the various peoples and countries of the 
(Revised Edition) comparatively little known ‘‘ Dark Continent.” 
The Silver Series of First Steps in English (Enlarged Edition) 88 cents. 
Provides attractive language work for primary grades, and lays a firm 
Language Books foundation for a later, more scientific study of grammar. 
The Elements of English Grammar (With Suggestions for 
By Ausert LeRoy Barrett, A. M. Composition Work) . ie 60 cents. 
Both analytic and constructive. The pupil is shown from the first 
and Howarp Lee McBaty, A. M. the relation of grammar as a study to his everyday use of language. 
The School and Its Life A brief discussion of the various elements of school life—its management 
and organization, its ideals, its morale, its occupations, considering help- 
By Cuartes B. Gitsert, formerly fully topics that to all teachers and educators are of vital concern. A 


Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N.Y. valuable addition to studies in practical pedagogy. 





We inbite the attention of all educators to these new publications and to our full list of up-to-date 
school books. Price lists, catalogues and full information sent to any address on request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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system for Washington recommended by 
this National Association. 


Playground Plan for Washington. 


1. It seems to us obvious that the play- 
ground system of every city should repre- 
sent a plan which would provide a play- 
ground within reasonable walking distance of 
every child. Our reasons for this are that 
play under proper conditions is essential to 
the health, as well as the physical, social, and 
moral well-being of the child. Hence, they 
are a necessity for all children—as much as 
are schools. If they are a necessity, they 
must be so located that all the children can 
reach them. 

2. It has seemed to us also that the 
beautiful triangles and circles and orna- 
mental parks which obtain so plentifully in 
Washington, are almost negligible so far as 
the utility playground is concerned. None 
but the very small children can use them 
to play in. Organized games can be played 
upon none of them. 

38. Forschool playgrounds the most careful 
canvass which we have been able to make of the needs 
of the children makes it evident that the present 
London requirement is the minimum amount that 
should be allowed. This is thirty square feet of 
playground for each child in the school. 

4. Inasmuch as public education is now recog- 
nized as a proper function for public support, and 
playgrounds are a necessity for the well-being of 
children, we believe that they should be on land 
owned by the city, and also that they should be 
operated at the expense of the city. We believe 
it is necessary that there should be at least one 
public playground in each of the school districts of 
Washington. This would provide for not less than 
two acres of playground for every 4,000 children. 

5. The most extended experiments which have 
been carried on in recent years indicate that the 
largest usefulness of these fields cannot be reached 
without the existence of playground buildings. 
Notably in Chicago and Boston has this been de- 
monstrated. In view, however, of the necessity of 
the adaptation of these buildings to particular local 
conditions, it would probably be wise to erect one 
such building and test it in all details before recom- 
mending the general plan to the city. 

6. The playgrounds do not meet the needs of the 
older boys. It has been found practically impossible 
to care for the older boys on the same grounds on 
which the little ones are cared for. Hence, it seems 
to us that it is essential to have athletic fields. In 
our judgment, one for each of the four sections of 
the city would probably be adequate. The present 
park system of Washington is entirely unprovided 
with athletic fields. The hours of labor in Washing- 
ton are shorter than in other cities. Hence, we are 
inclined to believe that there is peculiar need for 
these athletic fields. 

There is a growing feeling amongst 
those who are working out public enter- 
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At the Neighborhood House. 


a representative city we feel that all parts of 
the country should take an interest in what 
Washington is doing, and in making their capital 
city one of which they may in every way be 
proud. If people in other sections of the country 
will manifest an interest in the affairs of Washington 
the securing of a sufficient appropriation from Con- 
gress will be much easier. 

But should we fail to get the appropriation this 
session, this splendid work is bound to go on. The 
civic pride of Washington is stirred. The sym- 
pathies of Washington society leaders are aroused. 
The co-operation of Washington public schools is 
assured. 

Already fetes, garden parties, and festivals have 
been inaugurated for the benefit of the playgrounds 
fund; generous cash contributions are coming in; 
and the army of public school children who last year 
contributed $1,309.93 for this work, are getting 
ready to make their annual offering. June will see 
us with a big playground scheme well under way; 
and if our dream of a model playground building is 
to be a “hope deferred,” we believe in its realization 
in the very near future. 


The thanks of the Publishers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL are extended to the advertisers who have 
contributed so largely to make this, the Annual 
Summer Number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, a number 
of marked interest to all connected with the educa- 
tional world. It is felt that the publishers’ announce- 
ments add materially to the interest. These an- 
nouncements, summarizing as they do the advances 
in text-book making during the past year, have 
a large part in showing conditions in our schools at 
the present time. There is much in these announce- 





ments that is of interest to the reader. 





prises that there rests a certain responsi- 
bility upon the capital city to make itself 
a model for the rest of the country, that 
the example which it sets is perhaps more 
contagious than the example of almost 
any other city beeause it is so largely 
visited by influential people from all parts 
of the country, and especially by people 
from the South. It is not so large that 
its improvements are lost in the ‘‘city 
wilderness” as they are apt to be in New 
York. Washington is a_represent- 
ative city. It should represent the 
best that there is in the%country. A; 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 








FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


The Heath Readers (seven volumes) 
Contain more reading and better reading than any 
other series published. Adopted by three states and 
used in hundreds of towns and cities throughout the 
country. 


The New Walsh Arithmetics 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana and 

. Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the United 
States, including Buffalo, Newark, Passaic, Omaha, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Hartford, Meriden, Conn.; Pitts- 
field, Taunton, Fitchburg, Mass., etc. 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 


Adopted for exclusive use in eight states and in the 
ublic schools of Columbus, Jersey City, Greater New 
ork, Detroit, Duluth, etc. Readopted by the State of 

Loutsiana. 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
Clear, simple, sensible, well illustrated. For grammar 
schools. 

Gordon’s Comprehensive Method of 

Teaching Reading 


A phonic system without the use of diacritical marks. 
It combines the best features of the phonic, synthetic, 
analytic, and word methods. Recently adopted by the 
City of Washington, D. C. 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of 
chemistry and electro-chemistry. 


Spalding’s The Principles of Rhetoric 


Characterized by inductive, progressive work, direct 
and concise presentation, critical and constructive 
work, and unusual attention to the pupil’s own com- 
position. 


Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course 


Emphasizes particularly hygiene and the principles 
upon which good health depends. 


Wells’s Essentials of Geometry 


Contains 800 carefully graded exercises. 


Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and Practical 


Offers an adequate course for high schools 


Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache 


Adopted in Chicago for use with all beginners in the 
eighth and ninth grades of the public schools. 





Good Health for Girls and Boys 


By BeERTHA MILLARD Brown, S. B. (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology). An introduction to Colton’s 
Elementary Physiology. For intermediate grades. 


Everyday Life in the Colonies 
Days and Deeds a Hundred Years Ago 


By GertrupeE L. Stone and M. GRACE FickeTT. These 
two books give prominence to industrial and social life 
in colonial times. The stories are charmingly told, the 
chief characters are children, and the illustrations are 
historically accurate. | 


Haaren’s New Writing Books 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, 
the city of New York. Six books. 

These books have a uniform intermedial slant. The 
letter forms are simple, legible, and of great beauty. 
This is essentially a movement series. As the work 
progresses, it is shown how the letter forms are based on 
the movement exercises. 


Colton’s Physiology: Practical and Descriptive 


This book comprises in a single volume the Briefer 
Course and the Practical Physiology. 




























NEW BOOKS 


Wells’s Algebra for Secondary Schools 

This book enables students to complete Quadratics 
during the first year. The treatment of factoring is 
adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken 
up with the Equation, and is developed fully. It 
contains problems and formulae related to Physics. 
Solutions throughout are required for other quantities 
than x, y, and z 


Wolls’s Text-Book in Algebra 


The same as “Algebra for Secondary Schools” with six 
additional chapters to meet the requirements of the 
most advanced colleges and scientific schools. 


Physics : Theoretical and Descriptive 

By Henry C. Cueston, J. STEWART GIBSON, and 
CuarLes E. TIMMERMAN. This book meets fully the 
College Entrance Requirements as promulgated by the 
College Entrance Examination Board; it also covers all 
the topics of the syllabus recently adopted by the New 
York Beate Board of Regents, and of that adopted for 
the high schools of New York City. 


Meiklejohn’s The English Language 
Revised American Edition. This new edition will be 
found worthy the scholarly regard accorded its pred- 
ecessors. 










BOSTON 


120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 


225 Fourth Ave. 






Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalegues 


D.C.HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


378 Wabash Ave. 
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The French Infant School. 


By ALBERT A. SNOWDEN. 


As an important feature of the French educa ional 
system, the infant school (école maternelle) may not 
be disregarded. And if it holds high rank in the 
realm of public instruction, it is also an economic 
and sociological factor to be reckoned with,— 
especially in the great industrial and manufacturing 
centers,—for in this land there are many thousands 
of mothers’whose work in the mills or markets takes 
them away from their little ones thruout the entire 
day. For them the infant school, which receives 
children from the ages of two to six (sometimes 
two to seven, or even eight), and is open from seven 
to seven in the summer and eight to six in the 
winter, is a veritable godsend,—no less than is, 
in certain cases, the municipal créche; or day nursery, 
established for the care of babies from fifteen days 
to two years of age. 

The infant school is much more than a nursery, 
however, tho denying any great concern with 
books, and altho the bill for toys usually ex- 
ceeds that for texts. It is, in theory, apparently 
borne out by the practice, the easy transition 
from the family to the school life, wherein the State 
acts as an indulgent and affectionate mother, not 
compelling any abrupt transformations which might 
do violence to the child’s nature. It is the kingdom 
of play of the Froebellian scheme, sans trimmings, 
tho largely adopted thru English sources,— the 
route that is often traveled by German ideas 
before they can be received here in France. 

A word historical. The école maternelle is of 
French origin. The first infant school was the 
so-called ‘‘Knitting School” of Pastor Oberlin, 
founded in Ban-de-la-Roche, a village of the Vosges, 
in 1770. Impressed with the common neglect of 
children, Pastor Oberlin extended his plan by renting 
a room in each of the villages of his parish and em- 
ploying conductrices de l’enfance, who were charged 
with the duty of guarding the children of two to six 
years who might be left in their care, and were direct- 
ed to occupy their attention with play, singing, the 
manual work which gave the schools their peculiar 
appellation, drawing, talks about plant life, and 
promenades in the nearby fields. The plan was 
successful, but was not adopted elsewhere in France. 

Paris had a salle d’hospitalite, in 1801, for the 
children whose parents were compelled to be absent 
from home, at work during the day, but it was 
nothing more than a creche, or nursery. In 1822, 
Jellien, a Parisian, visited the Robert Owen in- 
fant school of New Lanarck, Scotland (the school 
was founded in 1816), and informs us that the 
philanthropist was ‘‘obliged to combat the habit 
of teaching the letters, words, reading, before 
the knowledge of objects,” and that he found 
it necessary to repeat again and again to the 
instructors that ‘‘it is by the exercise of the 
senses that the pupils learn the most.” The infant 
school is found in France (Paris) again in 1826; 
when Mme. de Pastoret established a salle d’asile 
in the Rue de Bac. By 18385 there were nineteen 
of these schools in the city. 

Recognition by the State as forming part of the 
elementary school system, 1833; examinations for 
mistresses required, 1837; programs and method 
definitely and authoritatively announced, 1855,— 
are some of the subsequent landmarks of history 
for the salles d’asile. The schools grew in im- 
portance, tho the opprobrious stigma of a 
charitable institution implied in the name kept 
away the children of almost all but the very poor. It 
was when the title écoles maternelles (mothers’ schools) 
was adopted in 1881 that the infant schools became 
more popular with all classes. The same decree very 
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properly barred out from positions in these schools 
the men folk who had hitherto occupied,—I camevery 
near saying enjoyed (/)—places as instructors or direc- 
tors. To-day there are over 6,000 (public and private) 
infant schools in France and Algiers, with over 
three-quarters of a million children enrolled—a 
respectable number when the stationary character 
of the population is taken into account. (This 
enrollment is about four times the recent kindergar- 
ten figures given for America.) The figures for 
late years show an increase in the percentage 
of those attending the lay schools. For 1896- 
’97, out of 100 pupils in the ecoles maternelle ; 
51 were in lay establishments and 49 in schools 
of the religious orders. In 1901-’02, the percentage 
was 55.6 for the lay schools, and 44.4 for those 
of the congregations. 

Paris had 167 public infant schools in 1902-03, 
with 794 directrices and teachers, and 54,969 pupils. 
There were 20 private lay schools, with 1,476 
enrolled, and 42 religious schools, containing a 
total of 9,810 children. The average Paris infant 
school has a directrice, with two or three assistants, 
and at least one femme de service for the work of 
janitress and cantine helper. One ecole maternelle 
in Paris has 600 pupils, but it is an exception. 
Few of them are even half so large. I took care 
to spend a few hours at some which the inspectrices 
call the best, the mediocre, and the worst. About 
one-third of the enrolment is absent continually; 
for various reasons. Certain of the directrices 
(principals) tell me that if a child can spend a day 
or so at home occasionally, under the care of its 
mother, they consider it all the better. The ideal 
condition would be for the mother to take care of 
the child all the time. But the ideal cannot always 
be realized. The ecole maternelle is a substitute. 

The number of classes (or divisions) into which 
the children are separated depends upon the number 
of teachers (usually three in Paris). The directrices 
generally take charge of the ‘‘babies” (from two 
to four years of age) themselves. This work is 
said to require more experience, and ma foi! I 
believe it, for upon the judgment of my eyes and 
ears, there must come times when the wants and 
wails of the numerous brood are beyond the ability 
of any one terrestrial being to attend to. It is easy 
to imagine the degree and density of pandemonium 
that must have prevailed at times under the old 
salle d’asile plan, with several hundred lusty-lunged 
youngsters agglomerated in one hall, sometimes 
entrusted to the distracted solicitude of a helpless 
and hopeless male mortal! Yet, on the i 
the infant schools appear to run with marvellous 
smoothness. Now and again, when a swarm of 
difficulties arises, the femme de service is called into 
requisition to calm a tearful little tot, to mend 
a toy or a torn garment, to sew on a button; 
or, as at the morning inspection, to wash the faces 
and hands of certain of the group. The children 
usually present themselves in the morning neat in 
person and attire, as the most lackadaisical of 
parents soon learn that if they are freed of the 
care of their children during the day, they must 
send them to school in a respectable condition. 

The youngest, the ‘‘ wee little ones” play chiefly, the 
whole day long. A large stock of toys is an essential 
part of the school equipment. Some of these are 
donated by the Caisse des Ecoles, an auxiliary society 
of the schools. Again, as at Bordeaux, the toys are 
made by the older public school children in their man- 
ual training classes, a system worthy of wide adoption. 

For those pupils between the ages of four and 
six, the infant school concerns itself more with the 
object lessons, weaving and paper-working, drawing, 
moral instruction (not omitted in the case of the 
‘‘babies’”’); gymnastics, and games. It is only in 
the upper class (ages five or six to seven or even 
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nd Diploma, World’s Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Also Gold 
position, Portland, Ore., 1905. Officially adopted 
other Educational Institutions 


Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary 


High School 
and Collegiate Edition 


Contains all the features of the 
Library Edition, extensive etymol- 
ogies, the use of capital initials in 
words invariably commencing with 
a capital, principal parts of verbs, 
degrees of adjectives, plural of 
nouns, synonyms, etc. 784 pages, 
900 illustrations, 26 full-page plates, 
6 in colors, half leather, stamped in 
gold, sprinkled edges, thumb-in- 
dexed, $1.50. 


Students’ Common School Edi- 
tion Without medical, legaland myth- 
ological Dictionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 14 full- 
page plates, 2 pages colored maps, Eastern and Western 

emisphere, a feature found in this edition only. Special 
frontispiece, black silk cloth, side and back title in gold. 
634x5 inches, 75e. 


1% inches thick. 











one lexicon by the Librarian of Congress. 








An entirely new edition of the famou 
For Intermediate Grades—A new and original dic- 
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s Webster’s New Standard Dictionary 
Signs used in Writing and Typography; Abbrevations in 
Common Use and other Encyclopedic Features. Vocab- 





tionary just issued from the press. Hand composition, 
printed from new plates used exclusively for this edition 
and entirely different from our other lexicons. 30,000 
words, with definitions. About 5,000 synonyms in direct 
connection with vocabulary words. Proper nouns indi- 
cated by capital initials, a feature originated by us. Degrees 
of adjectives; irregular forms of verbs, plurals of nouns; 
hundreds of new words. Diacritic marks uniform with 
other New Standard Dictionaries; based on Webster’s 
original system. Key foot of each page. Evolution of 


























ulary words in bold-face type. 456 Pages, 600 special 
Text-Engravings arranged in direct connection with the 
words to be illustrated. Special frontispiece and two 
pages of Flags of Nations in Colors. Size, 434x6%4 inches, 
14 inches thick. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50c. 

Elementary School Edition—More than 25,000 words 
and definitions, printed from different plates than other 
school editions, special engravings, bold-face type for all 
vocabulary words. 416 pages, black silk cloth, gold 
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indexed, 50c, 


STANDARD SPANISH DICTIONARY 
Spanish-English English-Spanish—In use By U. 8. Gov- 
ERNMENT. It is the only Vest-Pocket Dictionary on the market 
giving the PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY WORD IN FULL. Eleven colored 
maps. List of leading cities in Porto Rico and the Philippines. Size, 
25gx5% inches. 374 pages, with frontispiece. Silk cloth, indexed, 
25c. Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50c. 


VEST-POCKET ‘‘KAISER’’ DICTIONARY 
English-German German-English—PRONUNCIATION OF ALL 
WORDS IN BOTH LANGUAGES. Idioms in everyday use. Of great im- 
2 geome for German-Americans, Teachers, Students. 254x5% inches. 
56 pages, with frontispiece. Cloth, special stamp, indexed, 25e. 
leather full gilt, indexed, 50c. 


LITTRE-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
French-English English-French—By Max Maury, A.B., LL.M. 
(of the University of Paris). 60,000 words, meanings and idioms. 
French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs and other 
grammatical matter. Size, 25¢x5% inches. 290 pages, with frontis- 


224 pages, 
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Full flexible black leather only, gold stamping, gilt edges, 
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SALVA-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


Spanish-English English-Spanish—lIllustrated. 40,000 words 
and definitions. Conversations, practical letter writer, weights, 
measures, values of — coins and exchanges of moneys. Geo- 
graphical Cyclopedia of all Spanish-speaking countries, official colored 
maps, and list of consulates. Used extensively by the soldiers, con- 
suls and_ government officials during Spanish-American war. 392 
pages. Size, 4x5%4 inches. Limp cloth, no index, 30c. Library 
style, indexed, 6O0c. Flexible leather, full gilt, indexed, $1.00. 














GRIMM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


German-English English-German—lllustrated. 30,000 words 
defined in both languages. German spelled according to the new 
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eight) that any such serious affairs as learning to 

from a book or handling little problems in 
oral arithmetic is considered regular. The exten- 
sion of the age limit to seven or eight is due to the 
fact that the classes enfantines are being crowded 
out of the elementary schools proper; because of 
the recent closing of so many religious schools. 

I had the good fortune of an interview with two 
of the four general inspectors for the infant 
schools of France; Mlle. Bres and Mme. Kergo- 
mard. The latter, who has been twenty-five years 
in this position, gave the following instance of 
the different methods of teaching obedience to the 
three grades of pupils mentioned above. A child 
from each section is found playing with matches. 
Take them away from the youngest. It will not 
do to reason with him. To the second say, ‘‘ You 
must never again touch matches, never! never!” 
To the third say, ‘‘You might burn your fingers. 
You might set fire to your clothes or to the house.” 

In a similar way with the three who have handled 
their straw hats roughly. Take the hat from 
Number One, who is too young to reason why. 
Suggest to Number Two, ‘‘ You mustn’t do that; if 
you keep it up, I shall have to take it away and you 
will not have any hat.” To Number Three, ‘‘ Your 
papa and mamma work very hard to buy your 
clothes; if you love your parents, if you wish to 
make their work less hard, you will take care of 
what they get for you.” 

Mme. Kergomard lays great stress on the physical 
development of the little ones. 

Cleanliness, exercise, food, and repose are all 
provided for at the well regulated infant school. 
It is said to be difficult at times to get the com- 
munes to properly equip a school,—they seem to 
regard a lavatory as a luxury,—and then, every- 
thing in this country is expected from the State! 

The infant schools I saw were equipped with 
cantines, where the noon meal is prepared for those 
who do not go home, at a cost of from one to three 
cents for those who can pay. It is gratuitous for 
the poor. The children bring their own bread and 
drink,—a bottle of wine or of milk. A tableful 
of these little tots, busy with their noon repast, is a 
sight worth going to see. The menus are arranged 


by a committee (which includes competent physi- 
cians), and is planned to give the best possible 
results for the general good health of the children. 
Besides the various rooms for the sections, the 
infant schools have a large assembly room where 
they may play, perform marching evolutions, and 
eat their meals. 


Every school has also an open 
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court; generally well shaded with trees, where 
they may take their exercise. ; 

On the whole, the schools were not so well equipped 
as any one of the kindergartens I have seen in 
America. There are no pianos here as with us. 
The children sometimes sing very nicely; how- 
ever, even in two parts. While marching and while 
performing their manual training exercises they sing 
very well at times. 

With the exception of a few mixed elementary 
schools (and those are in the country), the infant 
schools and classes are the only institutions in the- 
scheme of primary public instruction in France to 
admit boys and girls to the same classes. 

Since 1886 the principals and other teachers of 
the infant schools have been required to have the. 
same certificates as those in the other State schools. 
The women teachers get from $220 to $400 per year 
(with an indemnity for residence in the case of 
Paris teachers). 

There are five local inspectors for the Paris infant 
schools. Five other departments only have special. 
local inspectors. According to Mlle. Bres, the 
inspectors for the five districts into which France is. 
divided for general inspection of the infant schools; 
are changed about every three years. The general 
inspectors hold conferences in the departments, at 
which all the women teachers, as well as the pupils 
of the girls’ normal, are present. They also inspect 
individual schools and offer suggestions to the 
teachers. They make an annual report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

Children of the infant schools are rewarded for 
good work and good behavior, with cards called 
“‘good points,” with images, or toys. They are 
allowed to wear medals in some schools if espe- 
cially good. There is an annual distribution of 
prizes in July. 

For punishments the pupils are deprived for a short 
time of the privilege of working or playing in com- 
mon,—or a deduction is made from the number of 
‘good points.” There is no such thing as corporal 
punishment permitted in the French schools. 

The children are not allowed to commit dialogs. 
or long poems to memory for the purpose of public 
exhibitions, but judging from what I heard, I believe 
they sometimes get ready for the visit of the in- 
spector by committing long stories. 

The time of the school schedule in these institu- 
tions is from 9:15 to 11 a. m., and from 2 to 3:50 
p. m., with many short intermissions for play and 
repose. Tulle, 1905. 





Playgrounds of the State Normal School at San Jose, California. 
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Books to read 
this Summer 


The Truth About Tolna 


That very clever up-to-date story of the 
loves of young men and maidens, by 
Bertha Runkle, author of “ The Helmet of 
Navarre.’ Full of humor and life-interest. 


Frontispiece in color by Henry Hutt. $1.50 


A Dipl: matic Adventure 


The new story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell,— 
an exhilarating comedy, told with vigor, 
color, and certainty of touch. The scene 
is Paris at the time of the American Civil 
War, and most of the characters are 
Americans. 


Frontispiece by ‘Relyea. $1.00 


In Old Bellaire 


Here Mary Dillon, author of “ The Rose of 
Old St. Louis,” gives us a Feautiful love- 
story, the scene laid in a quaint Pennsyl- 
vania college town on the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

Illustrated by Relyea. $1 50 


Uncle William 


Jennette Lee here tells ‘‘a little gem of a 
Story.” ‘A new relative for everybody,’ 
the N. Y. World calls “ Uncle William,” 
who is certainly one of the quaintest and 
most lovable characters in recent fiction, 
—an old Nova Scotia fisherman. 


Frontispiece by Frederte Dorr Steele. $1.00 


The Lady of the Decoration 


As sweet a love tale as any reader could 
wish for,—the scene laid in Japan where 
the heroine goes to teach in a mission 
kindergarten. The incidental descriptions 
of Japanese life are fascinating. 


By Frances Little. $1.00 


The Intellectual Miss Lamb 


Here Florence Morse Kingley, who wrote 
“Titus: A Comrade of the Cross,” as well 
as “The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” 
tells the story of a pretty instructor in 
psychology who thinks she prefers her 
mission to matrimony. 


Frontispiece by Fisher. 75 cents 


The Long Day 


That remarkable “Story of a New York 
Working Girl,’’ a book which is arousing 
people everywhere,—a true story that 
grips the heart and thrills to the final 
word. Suggestive, too, as to bettering 
present conditions. 

Frontispiece $1.20 net 

by Hambidge. (postage 11 cents) 


The Northerner 


Norah Davis’s strong novel of a Northern 
man in an Alabama town and what befell 
him. The love interest of this story is 
exquisite. 

By Norab Davts. $1.50 


The Shadow of Life 


A novel of great power—‘‘ the study of a 
soul.”’ The critic of the Chicago Tribene 
says “ It may as literature be placed beside 
the work of Mrs, Wharton and Mr. James, 
but it has a more delicate spiritual interest 
than either of these authors.” 


By Anne Douglas Stdgwick. $1.50 
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The Century Co.’s 


New Text Books 
For Colleges 


Inorganic Chemistry 

By Professor Alexander Smith, of the University of Chicago. Octavo, 780 
pages, $2.25 net 
Published this Spring. Second three thousand now in press. 

The Principles of Economics 

By Professor Frank A. Fatter, of Cornell University. Octavo, 600 
pages, $2.00 net 


Modern Social Conditions 


A Statistical Study of Marriages, Divorces, Births, Deaths, Suicides, Immigra- 
tion, Crime, etc., with special reference to the United States. By Professor 
William B. Bailey, of Yale University. (September 1st,) 


Local Government in the United States 
(Cities Excepted ) 


By Professor John A. Fairlie, of the University of Michigan. (American 
State Series.) 320 pages, $1.25 net 
(In August.) 


Medieval Civilizatian 
By Dana C. Munro and George C. Sellery, of the University of Wisconsin. 


12mo. 398 pages, $1.25 net 
For High School 

Advanced Civics 

The Spirit, the Form of the Functions of the American Government. By Dr. 

S.E. Forman 12mo, 471 pages, $1.25 net 


The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition 


By Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of Northwestern University. 12mo. 
365 pages, $1.00 net 


Pla'n and Solid Geometry 


By Isaac Newton Failor, Principal of Richmond Hill High School, New York 
City. About 450 pages, 
(In preparation.) 


For Elementary Schools 


Histoiical Stories Five Volumes. 


Retold from St. Nicholas: 
INDIAN STORIES COLONIAL STORFES 
REVOLUTIONARY STORIES CIVIL WAR STORIES 


OUR HOLIDAYS 


About 200 pages each, Per volume $0.65 net 


The Pelmer Cox Brownie Primer 


The pictures themselves tell so much, that the little reader follows them 
eagerly from page to page, learning to read through the humanness and 
humor of his Brownie companions, 110 pages, 175 illustrations, $0 32 net 


Fairy Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas 


A collection of the best Fairy Stories that have appeared in the St. Nicholas 
Magazine. 12mo. About 200 pages, $o 65 net 
(September. ) 


Teachers and others interested are invited to write 
for descriptive circulars and information as to terms. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York City 
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Done by Lillie Frantsi, a little Finnish Girl in Minnesota. 


From TEACHERS MAGAZINE for May 1906 
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Once Tried=---Always Used 





Annual Orders for the Past Twenty-Five Years Prove This Statement 


The Holden Adjustable 
BOOK COVERS 


Are Made Purposely for Free Text-Book Com- 
munities so that the Annual Outlay for 





Replenishing Books Can Be Reduced, and 
to Provide Strict Compliance with the Common- 
est Laws of Cleanliness in the School-Room. 





A DURABLE, WATERPROOF and GERM- 
PROOF HOLDEN BOOK COVER for 


ONE AND ONE-QUARTER CENTS 


Will Last a Full School Year and Pay for Itself Many Times Over 


The Holden Self-= Binders 
and Transparent Paper 


Quickly Repair Any Damages to the INSIDE of the Books 








} 
Try a Sample and You Will Order a Supply for Each Teacher’s Desk 





This ts a Busy Season of the Year with us. Forward your order as early as possible 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HoupEn, President Springfield, Mass. M. C. HotpeEn, Secretary 
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Children love action. That is why Dr. Thomas O. Baker, 
principal of Public School No. 128, Brooklyn, New York, has 
prepared an Action Primer, which is admirably adapted 
to meet the wants of the children in this respect. The at- 
tractive illustrations are pictures of children and animals in 
lively action. Many of the actions can be performed in the 
class-room. The text is progressive, introducing not too 
many new words, and reviewing sufficiently. It is suited for 
teaching by the word and sentence methods, and involves 
also some application of phonetics. Nursery rhymes and 
poetry form a large part of the contents, and script sentences 
are given for the pupils to copy. (American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Gliese; cloth, 12mo. 112 pages. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


ALGEBRA FOR SEcoNDARY ScuHoots, by Prof. Webster 
Wells, is designed to meet the needs of high schools and 
academies of the highest grade. While it follows somewhat 
the plan of the author’s EssenTIaAts oF ALGEBRA, many 
additional topics have been introduced and improvements 
made. The following features are of special interest: 

1. The early development is based on arithmetic pro- 
cesses already familiar to the student . 

2. Parenthesis expressions treated as monomials are of 
frequent occurrence in all fundamental operations. 

3. Factoring is strong enough to permit the omission of 
the Euclidean method of H. C. F. 

4. Solution of equations by factoring methods is intro- 
duced early. 
5. Graphical work appears simultaneously with the equa- 
tion. 

6. Physics problems and formule occur thruout the book. 

7. The development of square root is attractive, simple, 
and unusual. 

8. An advanced chapter is offered on factoring and 
symmetry. 

9. Opportunity is given late in the book to take up ab- 
stract theory and the proofs of the fundamental laws. 

10. The algebra is cross-referenced and thoroly indexed. 

This book has the merits which characterize all of Professor 
Well’s text-books and make them one of the most successful 
mathematics series published. (D.C. Heath & Co., publish- 
ers Boston. 462 pp. Price, $1.20.) 


To one who laments the overbearing materializing pressure 
of modern education, and the meagerness of any attempts to 
offset it by training the taste and the imagination of the 
young, a book like P. E. Quinn’s Arr Reaper lifts up a flag 
of hope. The book is intended for supplementary reading in 
the schools. It makes no attempt to constitute a text-book 
on the history of art, but merely reviews the great achieve- 
ments in sculpture, in painting, and in architecture, giving 
them sufficient depth and richness of setting to carry some 
idea to the average American child of a world apart from that 
world of glorified industry he most commonly knows; a world 
of chastened traditions, of untroubled serenity and repose, 
and of enduring beauty. 

The book is excellently illustrated thruout. (A. W. Elson 
& Co., Boston.) 


Among the requirements for college entrance examinations 
in English between now and 1908, are selections from Spencer’s 
FamrRIE QurEEN, Washington’s FAREWELL ApDpREss, and 
Webster’s First Bunker Hitt Oration. Teachers of English 
in high and secondary schools will be interested to know that 
Ginn & Company have brought out these texts in their series 
of standard English classics. The volume of selections from 
Spencer is edited with introduction and notes by Mary E. 
Litchfield. The two ‘‘addresses’” are edited by Charles 
Robert Gaston, teacher of English in the Richmond High 
School, New York City. To those who are not familiar with 
the standard English classics it may be worthy of note that 
the various volumes are printed in large type on good paper. 
Paragraphs or lines are numbered, and the notes and intro- 
ductions are numerous and helpful. (Ginn & Company, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass.) 


It is an unobtrusive book with its simple red, white, and 
blue cover and its simpler title, Mr. Prart, but this, the 
latest book from the pen of Joseph C. Lincoln, is one of the 
very best of the new books appropriate for the summer season. 
One can hardly imagine a more delightful way of spending a 
couple of days than leaning against a rock by the seashore 
with this volume in hand. Mr. Pratt, who is a clam digger 
and a sailor of a delightful type that is fast disappearing from 
the New England coast, tells the story of the two wealthy 
young New Yorkers who come his way in seareh of the 
“‘natural life.”’ 

The purpose of the story is evidently to amuse the reader 
and this it certainly does, but beneath all there is the under- 
lying lesson that the only life that is ‘‘natural” to any one is 
the life to which he is accustomed. Our young friends enjoy 
their summer at Ozone Island, with Sol Pratt and Eureka 
to cook and keep house for them, but with the first bracing 
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days of autumn their thoughts turn more and more anxiousl 
towards New York and ‘‘the Street.’’ The story is well told. 

It is healthy in tone and gives an excellent picture of the life 
it represents. As a means of helping the weary teacher forget 
the troubles and anxieties of the school year, Mr. Pratt is 
cordially recommended. Tuck it into your dress suit case 
to read on the train or the boat. (A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York. Price $1.50.) 


The INTERMEDIATE ScHoo.t EpiT10n is the latest volume 
added to Laird & Lee’s excellent series of WessTER’s NEw 
StanparpD Dicrionaries. The work presents many new 
features, and is designed to serve the needs of all intermediate 
school grades and the general public who desire a complete 
but inexpensive lexicon. 

It contains 30,000 vocabulary words in bold black type; 
over five thousand synonyms, in italic type, arranged in 
connection with the vocabulary words; proper nouns, indi- 
cated by capital initials, a feature of incalculable value to 
every pupil; degrees of adjectives, plurals of nouns, and 
irregular forms of verbs. Hundreds of new words, repre- 
senting the latest discoveries, appear in a lexicon of this 
character for the first time. 

The diacritical marks are simple, uniform with other 
editions of Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, and based 
upon Webster’s original system. There is a key to dia- 
critical marks at the foot of each page. Special study on the 
evolution of diacritical markings with a complete key of 
pronunciation is given. 

The volume contains six hundred text-engravings, arranged 
in direct connection with the words to be illustrated. Many 
of these engravings represent the latest developments in the 
mechanical arts, giving the child accurate and practical ideas 
of modern mechanics and the evolution from the more primi- 
tive devices of elemental civilization; thus valuable compar- 
isons can be ‘made, as of the tricycle with the automobile, 
the tread-mill with the modern engine; the threshing machine, 
the telephone, typesetting machine, traction engine, and 
tally-ho are only a very few of these illustrations. Nature 
study is represented by hundreds of engravings of animal 
and plant life. Geometry, music, drawing, architecture, and 
other subjects are also copiously illustrated. A special 
— of two pages represents flags of all nations in 
colors. 

- Some of the encyclopedic features of the book are English 
word building, showing the meaning and use of stems, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes; abbreviations in common use; rules for 
spelling, marks used in proof-reading, and the principal signs 
used in writing and typography. Special details of make-up 
are hand composition, new plates, used exclusively for this 
edition, good legible type, and special paper. There are 456 
pages, 4}x64 inches in size. The book is 1} inch thick and 


is bound in black silk cloth, with a special cover design and 
It is uniform with the other school dictionaries 
(Laird & Lee, Publishers, Chicago. 


title in gold. 
of this company. 
50 cents.) 


Price, 








Professor Calisthenos has successfully Jiu Jitsu’ed his man, 
a very dangerous character, but does not know what to do 
next. This victory took place in a lonely spot, almost a 
mile away from the habitations of men. No news since then. 





The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The weak don't 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak strong 
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‘“A Growing Gleam Glowing Green’’ 











You may find it difficult to repeat this sentence 
rapidly, if so, just try and see how much easier it is 
to say “Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils.” You can 
repeat this in the form of an order as many times as 
you wish, and we willsee that your wants are supplied. 


It will help you to have copies of Dixon’s School Cata- 
logue and Dixon’s Pencil Guide. We will send them 
gladly at your request. These two books contain 
just the information you have been wishing that 
someone would print. 


If you teach drawing you will be interested in the 
Dixon Alphabet, which is now ready. It will help 
you, as well as instruct the little ones. It will be 
sent, securely packed in mailing tube, on receipt 
of six cents in stamps. 

















Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 











PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS unre ee 


Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops 
By HENRY CODMAN POTTER, Bishop of New York 8v0. With 13 photogravure Portraits 


In his own easy and graceful manner Bishop Potter has recorded illuminating anecdotes and experiences connected with famous bishops. 
These reminiscences are very human and personal and reveal the men themselves under their vestments. Bishop Potter has done more 
than write a charming book; he has performed a genuine service in preserving these intimate memories of distinguished prelates, and 
some of the memoirs which his readers will find most precious concern himself. 


From a College Window 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge Crown 8vo. Net $1.25 


A collection of familiar essays, in which the reader is brought under the spell of asingularly interesting and attractive personality. The 
book is a frank outpouring of the author’s intimate thoughts, a frank expression of what he prizes and expects in life. The papers are 
characterized by the intimacy of self-revelation, the allusiveness and sense of overflow that belong to the familiar essay at its best. 


In Thamesland 
Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea 
By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, author of “‘ The Congo Free State,” ‘‘ Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. With about 100 illustrations and a map. Net $3.00 


A book literally packed with historic and romantic associations which adorn the story’ of the great little river. It is indispensable 
company in boat, trap, and automobile, and to all travellers in the region most characteristic of English life and manners. 


Life in the Open 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern California 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER, author of “ Life of Darwin,’’ “ Big Game Fishes,” etc. 8v0, 92 illustrations. Net $3.50 
Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished, and shot over every foot of the forest and sea, plain and mountain, which he 
describes so picturesquely and with such keen delight. His book is a chronicle of sporting experiences that carries along with it a good 
deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interesting information in regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of 
the country he loves so well. 








NEW NOVELS WORTH READING 


No. 101. By Wymonp Carey. /Ilustrated. Saints in Society. By MARGARET BAILLIE SAUNDERS. 
All That Was Possible. By H. O. StuRGIS. /Ilustrated.| Peter and Alexis. By DIMIiRI MEREJKOWSKI. 
The Sacred Cup. By VINCENT BROWN. A Lost Cause. By Guy THORNE. 


Each Crown 8vo. $1.50 


liluatrated Catclogue G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W, 23d St., New York 
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The Educational Outlook. 


F The amendment to the new teachers’ 
retirement bill in New Jersey has been 
declared constitutional by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Robert H. Carter, in the opinion 
whichthe submitted to the State Board 
ofj Education. 


Supt. John A. Long of Streator, IIl., 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Joliet schools at a salary of $2,500 per 
year. The Streator Board, after visiting 
several cities, elected Supt. M. G. Clark of 
Princeton, Ill., as superintendent at 
Streator at a salary of $2,000 per year. 
Superintendent Clark’s place in Princeton 
has been filled by the election of Supt. 
Elmer G. Bridgham of Owego, N. Y., at 
a salary of $1,500 per year. 


Many vacancies have occurred in the 
Toledo, O., schools during the ag few 
months, and there is a probability that 
before school begins in September the 
Board of Education will need a large 
number of teachers to take their places. 
These vacancies have < gry not only 
in the elementary schools, but also in the 
High School, and Principal W. B. Guit- 
teau is at present making out the list of 
new instructors that he will need. 


F It has been announced that in all prob- 
ability Acting Chancellor D. C. Barrow 
would be elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and that Col. C. M. 
Snelling, now filling the chair of mathe- 
matics, would be elected Vice-chancellor, 
anfoffice about to be created at this in- 
stitution. 

Both men have given evidence of high 
executive ability and both stand in the 
most favorable relation to the student 
body and the public. 


At an important meeting of the School 
Board at Marion, Pa., it was decided to 
establish a Township High School, in re- 
sponse to the community’s wishes. The 
school will be opened at Stouchsburg, at 
the beginning of the next school year, and 
will have a term of eight months. The 
principal’s salary was fixed at $55. The 
Board regraded the schools into the 
divisions primary, intermediate, and 
high. 


Supt. E. C. Coker of the Greenwood, 
S. C., public schools has been elected to 
the position of —— of mathematics 
in Winthrop College at Rock Hill. Dur- 
ing the time that he has been in Green- 
wood he has conducted the schools with 
signal ability, and they have prospered 
as never before. His place will be a 
a one for the people of Greenwood 
to fill. 


The school trustees of Chicago have 
been examining text-books and talking 
with book agents for a month or more. 
On June 20 Trustee George Duddleston 
presented to the Board of Education a 
resolution ordering a change in the 
readers used in the elementary schools. 
This is the first decisive step toward drop- 
ping the readers published by Rand, 

cNally & Co. 

It has been explained that this is only 
a beginning; and that every text-book in 
Chicago schools for which there is a better 
substitute will be taken out. Of the 
twenty-nine text-books used in the ele- 
mentary schools, seventeen have been in 
use four years or more, and therefore the 
Board has a legal right to change them. 
The annual sales of these seventeen books 
are estimated at $370,000. 


Co-Education in the Grammar 
Schools. 


The question of co-education in the 
rammar schools of South Boston is 
eing more or less violently agitated. 

The matter is not vital, and no great 
harm can be done, whatever the decision 
may be, writes the Boston Advertiser. 
The harm, if there is any, will come from 
the unpleasant feelings engendered inci- 
dental to the discussion. This same 
question has been discussed by city after 
city. Some have decided upon one 
course and some have decided upon the 
other. And in no case has there been 
any discernible or traceable difference in 
the final results. The American princi- 

le seems to call for the education of the 

oys and the girls of the grammar schools 
together, and this is the prevailing meth- 
od in American cities and towns. This 
view of the matter, that it is the wiser and 
more feasible method, is held by the 
majority of educators. The question of 
co-education in colleges is another matter, 
for there the problem assumes different 
proportions and an entirely different 
set of arguments pro and con must be 
brought into play. 


Pennsylvania School Appro- 
priation. 


State Treasurer Berry is making good, 
says the Wilkesbarre, Pa., News. For 
the first time in years the school districts 
of the State are receiving the State appro- 
priation on time. Less than a week after 
the appropriation for the year was avail- 
able Mr. Berry had sent out warrants to 
different parts of the State aggregating 
$200,000. He proposes paying out the 
money as soon as the districts make out 
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ITH one ribbon and its new 
three-color device 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
is virtually three typewriters in 
one. It produces indelible black, 
purple copying or red type- 
writing at the will of the ope- 
One ribbon and a small, 
easily operated lever do it all. 


This machine permits not only 
the use of a three-color ribbon, 
but also of a two-color or single 
color ribbon. 
for this 1906 model. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 


339 Broapway, New York. 














No extra cost 
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Thirty years ago I made my first public appear- 
ance at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
I was a stranger then. People took away specimens 
of my writing as curiosities. To-day everybody 
knows me and these specimens fill the mail cars. 
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Thirty years ago I was the only writing machine. 
Che To-day my showrooms envelop the earth and, while 
I have ninety and nine imitators, I am still first— 
EVOLUTION first in quality and first in output. 
Every one of my thirty years has been a year of 
Sf progress, both in quality and sales. The year 1906 
is emphasizing my supremacy—MY SALES BREAKING 
THIRTY ALL EXISTING RECORDS. ' 
. Th To-day I am the oldest and still the newest. Not 
YEARS that I was first am I best, but that | am best, am | 
first. 1 am the product of the second generation of 
1906 Remington genius and artisanship—made and sold 









by men born and bred in typewriter atmosphere. 
My New Models represent age plus youth—the 
experience of the old combined with progressiveness 
of the new. In my present form I embody all 
the qualities which have made me famous—with 
improvements so fundamental as to create a new 
standard of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York and Everywhere 


TYPEWRITER 
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the reports required by law and forward 
them to Harrisburg. 

The sum of $5,550,000 has been appro- 
—s for school purposes and Treasurer 

erry intends having every district paid 
its allotment in full before the school 
term opens in September. This is in 
striking contrast with previous records, 
made by political appointees, where the 
money remained in the hands of favored 
bankers over six months beyond the time 
prescribed by law, to give the manoppor- 
tunity to secure interest at the expense of 
the school district. Because of this the 
school districts of the State have been 
obliged to borrow large amounts of money 
and pay heavy interest on the same. 
Honest government is always a distinct 
advantage to the people. 


Old-Fashioned Honesty. 


In a speech delivered at the silver anni- 
versary celebration of Drake University, 
Des Moines, Ia., Theodore Shonts, chair- 
man of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
and son-in-law of the late Gov. F. N. 
Drake, the principal benefactor of the 
University, pleaded for the Nation’s re- 
turn to old-fashioned standards of honesty. 
He said: 

“In a time like the present, when a 
spirit of discontent and of revolt against 
existing conditions is abroad in the land, 
the harm which an ignorant mind, no 
matter how sincere and well-meaning, 
may do, is incalculable. 

“Calm reasoning is necessary to meet 
and direct into safe channels this spirit of 
discontent and revolt. That there are 
grave causes for it cannot be denied. The 
demands for reform, hysterical and un- 
reasoning as many of them are, are well 
grounded and must be heeded. The 
evils complained of have come about be- 
cause as a people we have drifted from 
the old standard of honesty and patient 
accumulation, into a mad rush for wealth, 
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for the piling up of enormous fortunes in 
the shortest possible period of time. We 
must be brought back to the old moorings, 
not by violence and unlawful methods, 
but by calm and inflexible application of 
law. That the country will right itself, 
that it will pass safely thru this crisis as 
it has passed thru all those that have 
preceded it, no one’familiar with its his- 
tory can doubt. 


Lowell Training Graduation. 

Twelve young teachers were graduated 
from the Lowell Training School at Lowell 
Mass., on June 4. The exercises attend- 
ing their graduation were of an unusually 
interesting character. An exhibition of 
the regular work of the school was given, 
and classes in geography, in arithmetic, 
in music, in reading, etc., were taught by 
the graduate teachers, showing a fine 
mastery of the modern methods by which 
children of differing nationalities are be- 
ing trained in the ideals of American 
citizenship. The address was delivered 
by Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent of 
public instruction for the State of Penn- 
sylvania and president of the National 
_—— Association. At its close he 
said: 

‘‘We read in the book of books of One 
who worked at the carpenter’s bench; but 
no one ever speaks of Him as a great car- 
penter. He healed men’s sicknesses, but 
nobody speaks of Him as a great doctor. 
He expounded the laws so that men were 
astonished; but nobody ever speaks of 
Him as a great lawyer. When we speak 
of a ‘great teacher,’ the mind goes back to 
Jesus of Nazareth; and from Him, the 
art of teaching has been called ‘the 
divine art.’ It is the highest of all the 
fine arts known to men. It is therefore a 
re pee sign, when an audience like this 
will stay together by the hour, listening 
to work done in the preparation of those 
who are to engage in the divine art of 
teaching.”’ 
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In the evening the alumni dinner of 
the Training School was held. There 
were a number of after-dinner speeches 
by invited guests, and their words in 

raise and congratulation of the Training 
Rchool and its management were un- 
mistakably enthusiastic. Mr. Lawrence 
Cummings who was a member of the 
school committee at the time of the 
establishment of the school, said: ‘‘The 
Training School has been successful. 
That it can stand up against any test that 
is put to it is manifest to any person who 
has given the subject serious considera- 
tion.” 

The principal of the school is Miss 
Gertrude Edmund. Her able and clear- 
sighted administration and her devoted 
service, which have made the school a 
factor of the greatest importance in the 
school life of the district, won the highest 
tribute from those present. 


Dr. Noss Goes to Europe. 


On June 27 the State Normal School 
at California, Pa., closed the most 
prosperous year in its history. More 
than six hundred students were enrolled 
in the normal department and more than 
one thousand in all departments. The 
Trustees have granted a year’s leave of 
absence to the principal, Dr. Theo. B. 
Noss. He will spend the year with his 
family in Europe, sailing from New York, 
June 30, on the St. Louis. His time 
abroad will be used largely in the obser- 
vation of school work, especially in 
France and Germany. In his absence 
Dr. Charles A. McMurry will be. acting 
principal. Dr. McMurry has been a 
member of the faculty during the past 

ear. The exercises of Commencement 
deci with the baccalaureate services, 
Sunday evening, June 24. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 
Prof. J. C. Hockenberry, of the chair of 




















ESTABLISHED 1851 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 THIRD AVENUE 4 Corner 18th Street 4 


Manufacturers and Importers of CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


FULL LINE OF ASSAY GOODS 


We are representatives of the 


SPECIALTIES: Balances and 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FITTING UP LABORATORIES for 
High Schools, Colleges, Etc. 


Estimates will receive prompt attention. 


in the Chemical and Chemical Apparatus Line 


Zeiss Microscopes and other Optical Instruments. 
Graduated Glassware, Finest Porcelainware, Etc. 


When in New York call on us; we shall be pleased to show you our 
extensive show-rooms 


NEW YORK 


LEADING EUROPEAN HOUSES 


Weights of every description. Carl 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


SCHOOL LABORATORY SUPPLIES | 


CHEMISTRY 


We can furnish schools with equipments to meet 
the needs of all departments. ‘The prices on this 
page convey an idea of the very reasonable cost of 
our products on all of which special discounts are 
made to schools. With this low cost goes high 
quality in every instance. If you want the best and 
the cheapest let us estimate on your requirements. 
We carry every article in stock and can fill orders on 
short notice. 

Our 400 page cloth bound catalog of Laboratory 
Apparatus and Supplies is sent gratis to schools. It E 
is a valuable addition to the teacher’s library. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. = | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO U.S. A. 
FRANKFURT A/M, GERMANY 











Linen Tester . 25c. 















Alcohol Lamp, 45c. 
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BOTANY PHYSIOLOGY 





Barnes Dissecting Microscope ‘ = $2.50 





Originally introduced by us and now deservedly popular. 
Used for class-room work in all the leading elementary 
schools. Base of wood shaped to form hand rests; remov- 
able glass plate for stage; Jarge mirror; metal plate for 
black and white backgrounds; adjustable lens carrier; 
doublet lens; compartment to hold instruments. Our list 
of dissecting microscopes and stands for dissecting lenses 
is complete and varied, and adapted to fit the needs of 
all classes of work. We manufacture a series of Com- 
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Dissecting Instruments in Folding Case ° $1.25 pound Microscopes which are in use in a majority of 
: . secondary school laboratories. Our pocket magnifiers in 
Consists of ebony-handled scalpel scissors, blunt forceps, vulcanite and nickel mountings have been the standard 


sharp forceps, two holders with needles—in leatherette case 
with protective flaps. We carry a complete line of dissect- 
ing instruments. ‘They are of best material, of the most 2 
approved shapes and finished in the best possible manner. Latest Microscope Catalog sent on request 


for many years. 
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psychology in the Normal faculty, last 
week received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


San Francisco Letter. 


The following letter has been sent from 
San Francisco to THE ScHoot JouRNAL: 
Dear Boys and Girls of our Sister States: 

I have known a great deal about you 
for a long time and have loved you very 
much. f course, you wonder how this 
can be when we have never met, but it 
is all because I am a friend of so many 
of your little playmates. Indeed, there 
is no other teacher in San Francisco, I 
am sure, who has met as many of your 
companions. 

Before April 18, 1906, that day of the 
terrible fire, our city was very happy and 
prosperous. Many people of your States 
said good-bye to you and came to us to 
make their homes and continue their 
labor. You, no doubt, felt sad, bidding 
farewell to your little schoolmates, and 
wondered if they would succeed in the 
strange, new place. 

Now, I am what is called the ungraded 
teacher in a large city school and one of 
my duties is to take care of just such 
boys and girls. I examine them care- 
fully on their former work and teach 
them any subject which may be necessary 
in order to connect what they have 
already learned with the regular lessons of 
our schools. Then they are placed in the 
grade for which their work has fitted 
them. 

You know that all schools do not take 
up the same studies at the same time. 
Besides, we have eight grades below the 
High School, while some of you have 
seven, others nine and some ten. Then 
you have your different divisions and 
sections, so that when pupils leave you 
and come to us, they might get lost or 
shoved back in the crowd if they didn’t 
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have a teacher to study their special 
needs. 

There was that girl from Maine, beau- 
tiful and straight as a pine, who came to 
San Francisco last December just in the 
middle of her last grammar year. She 
was afraid she would have to go back a 
division because she had not made the 
same progress in history and had taken a 
somewhat different course in arithmetic. 
But she knew her history so well that she 
soon mended the break in the chain of 
events and took hold of the new move- 
ments with great confidence. Her train- 
ing in arithmetic was so fine that she took 
up the special points of our course with- 
out any trouble and soon went on with 
the regular class. On June 2, 1906, she 
received her certificate under the trees in 
our beautiful park, where the exercises 
were held. You see so many of our 
buildings had been burned that our classes 
met in the open air for the closing day. 
Your friend from Maine will always re- 
member those happy speeches and cheer- 
ful songs. 

Some of you from Portland, Oregon, 
who are going to build that school for us, 
would like to hear of your friend Alex- 
ander. He is a boy to be proud of. He 
had lost time by sickness and traveling, 
but when he found there was a class 
in which he could study the special points 
he needed, he went right to work and soon 
mastered his difficulties. Now he is 
almost ready to enter the Polytechnic 
High School. We hope to have a new 
building to replace the burned one so 
that our little friend and many others 
may go on with their work. 

If time permitted, I would tell of other 
friends from the little rural schools, both 
North and South, who were such inde- 
pendent workers; of the boys from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New York, who 
went at everything in such a business- 
like way; of the children from the plains 
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of Kansas and from the mountains of 
New Hampshire, my friends and yours. 

bper J join with me in thanking you for 
the efforts you are making to sepuld our 
schools. 

Your friend, 
Jura C. Corrry. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New Home for Psychical 
Research. 

The little rooms, crowded with old 
pamphlets and dusty book-shelves, at 
the top of one of the old brick buildings 
at Boylston Place in Boston have ceased 
to be the headquarters of the American 
Branch of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. The Society itself has been for- 
mally dissolved, and at the end of the 
current year its papers and documents 
will be sent over to England. 

The Society practically passed away 
with the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson. 
Dr. Hodgson, who during his lifetime had 
become absorbed in the study of spirit 
phenomena and trance mediumship, had 
made the Society largely a reflection of 
these interests. This was not wholly in 
accord with the ambitions of some of the 
members, who wished the Society to em- 
brace a more general scope. After the 
doctor’s death it was proposed to get 
Prof. James H. Hyslop of New York to 
act assecretary. The professor, however, 
declined, except on condition that the 
branch would secure an endowment of 
$25,000. This proved impossible. 

The branch was dissolved. It did not 
follow, however, that the study of psychic 
not gpg nen in this country was hence- 
orth to lapse into neglect and obscurity. 
As the old organization fell apart, a new, 
independent society sprang up, which 
will be known as the American Institute 
for Scientific Research. It has been 











Model of a Coal Mine in a Window of Public School No. 137, Grand Street, New York City. 


It was made by the pupils of Miss Rose N. Archer, the kindergartner. 
found in the June number of Teachers Magazine. 


A full description of this mine will be 
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granted a perpetual charter by the State 
of New York. 

The members of the Board of Trustees 
are Dr. James J. Putnam of Harvard 
University, Dr. Minot J. Savage of New 
York, Dr. R. Heber Newton of Easthamp- 
ton, N. Y., C. Griswold Bourne of New 
York, Charles N. Jones of New York, 
William S. Crandall, of New York, 
Miles Menander Dawson of New York, 
Charles L. Bogle of New York, and Prof. 
James H. Hyslop of New York. The last 
five named are the incorporators. 

The Institute intends to do such work 
as is now being carried on by the Institute 
General Psychologique in France, which 
is under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment, and in which Dr. Richet has 
made so many interesting discoveries. 
It will organize series of investigations in 
psychical research and abnormal psy- 
chology and extend as widely as possible 
the knowledge of phenomena connected 
with these subjects. Section B of the 
Institute is to be known as the American 
Society for Psychological Research; and 
this section will carry on the special work 
of the Society which has become dissolved. 

The council of the Institute is at pres- 
ent being formed. It already comprises 
the names of Prof. W. Romaine Newbold 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. 
H. Norman Gardiner of Smith College, 
Prof. W. R. Benedict of the University of 
Cincinnati, Dr. Weston D. Bayley of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. James H. Hyslop 
of New York, who has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer. 

There will be five types of privileged 
members — founders, patrons, fellows, 
members, and associates. It costs $5,000 
to become a founder, $1,000 to become a 
patron, and to become a fellow, $25 a 
year, or $500 for a life fellowship. 

Members pay an annual fee of $10, 
associates $5 a year. A fellow has the 
privilege of being enrolled in all sections 
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of the Institute; of receiving all its publi- 
cations; and of the use of the rooms and 
library. A member is enrolled in one 
section, and receives all the publications; 
an associate is enrolled in one section, and 
receives the journal of that section. 

The headquarters of the new Institute 
are at 519 West 149th St., New York, 
where Dr. Hyslop, the secretary, has his 
quarters. 


Regents’ Examinations a 


Barbarism. 

Regents’ examinations are a relic of 
barbarism, and a menace to the public 
health, declares Dr. De Witt G. Wilcox, 
=. of the Homeopathic Medical 

ociety of the State of New York. In 
discussing the action of Buffalo school 
principals concerning the unusually diffi- 
= regents’ examinations, Dr. Wilcox 
said: 

“‘It seems to me this is a subject which 
should be constantly agitated, until par- 
ents and educators are aroused to the 
full significance of the many physical 
breakdowns among our school duibazen. 
Many physicians who have been skeptical 
heretofore, now declare most emphatically 
that our present methods of term and 
regents’ examinations are productive of 
untold physical suffering and permanent 
mental injury, because of this barbaric 
method of testing a child’s mental grasp 
of asubject. The cramming process now 
in vogue among the students Is enough to 
condemn the system, aside from the 
physical ills produced.”’ 

in his address to the Homeopathic 
Medical Society at its last meeting, Dr. 
Wilcox speaks about this same subject 
at greater length. He said: 

‘‘What better method can possibly be 
devised for killing all possible initiative 
and natural pleasure in a study on the 
part of both pupil and teacher than this 
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uniform pressure system? What possible 
inducement or opportunity is there for 
the teacher of original thought and broad 
ideas to bring into the subject personal 
ideas, experiences, or illustrative points, 
when she knows full well that she has 
just so much time to cover this subject, 
and any knowledge foreign to the text 
will count as nothing when those cold- 
blooded questions confront the child? 
Her whole thought and aim is to prepare 
her class that they may be able, parrot- 
like, to answer certain questions which 
she knows will be put to them by a body 
of examiners who know nothing of, nor 
have the least sympathy with the indi- 
viduality of her class. 

“This idea of bringing all the pupils of 
the school up to a uniform arbitrarily fixed 
standard, thru the medium of term and 
regents’ examinations, is about as illogi- 
cal from a physical standpoint as it would 
be to oblige all the pupils to come up to a 
certain arbitrarily Axed standard of 
height and weight. Suppose our State 
Board of Health should decree that all 
children of a certain grade must stand 
just sixty inches high, must have a girth 
of twenty-three inches, and must weigh 
ninety-four pounds. Upon a_ certain 
fixed day, an inspector from said Board 
would visit said grade, and a certain per 
cent. of the children, we will say ninety- 
five per cent., must come up to those re- 
quirements; if not, the teacher will be 
regarded as incompetent. As the day of 
inspection approaches, the teacher begins 
to take measurements; she finds the Lord, 
thru an undoubted mistake, has made 
Johnny short and chunky. He is con- 
siderably below the standard. So Johnny 
is put into a press, especially designed for 
that purpose, and the screw turned on. 
Sure enough, he is a little longer next day, 
and thus encouraged the teacher squeezes 
him down a little tighter each day and he 
becomes proportionately longer. Pretty 
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Soon Johnny begins to show signs of not 
wanting to go to school; he says ‘’tain’t 
no fun’; and his mother, and father, and 
aunts, and Sunday School teacher, are all 
horrified that Johnny finds no pleasure in 
school. The teacher sends home reports 
that Johnny is stretching out beautifully, 
and thus encouraged, his parents keep 
him at it. The fact that he is not eating 
well, does not take much interest in life, 
makes no difference, so long as he can be 
made to show up an additional one-fourth 
inch each day, under the letter-press pro- 
cess. When the day of inspection comes, 
Johnny by remaining in the press over 
night and part of Sunday, is brought up 
to the required standard. The inspector 
pats him on the head and tells him it was 
a close squeeze. Johnny believes him. 

‘‘But the sad part of it is, Johnny isn’t 
good for anything else afterward, except 
as an exhibition freak, showing how the 
shortest boy in the class was pressed out 
to the full required standard. 

“Now, ridiculous as this appears, is it 
not just what we are doing with our 
school children in this State of New York? 
The only difference is, we are applying the 
screw process to the brain instead of the 
body, but the harmful results are the 
same, or greater. 

‘‘How much longer must we continue 
to sacrifice our children to this insatiable 
Moloch, reared by the New York State 
regents and maintained by the unsup- 
ported and undemonstrated argument 
that they are elevating the standard of 
education? Is it not time that we asked 
our efficient State Commissioner of 
Health to make a thoro canvass of the 
State and ascertain thru the various 
boards of health under his charge what 

roportion of school children are affected 
i these examinations? The statistics 
on one point alone would give much light, 
namely, the amount of sickness and ab- 
sence among children af a certain age im- 
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mediately preceding and following regents’ 
examinations, as compared with other 
— when there were no examinations 

ut when climatic conditions were equal.” 


Opening of the Jersey City 
High School. 


The new High School building at 
Jersey City, N. J., will be opened in time 


for the Commencement exercises to be 


held there June 28. 

The plans and specifications of super- 
vising architect John T. Rowland, Jr., 
for the improvement of the grounds about 
the building have been accepted, and bids 
will be received at the meeting of the 
Board on June 12. The secretary has 
also been authorized to advertise for bids 
for the special furniture, laboratory appa- 
ratus, and other supplies for the High 
School. These bids were received at 
the meeting of June 27. 

An important change in relation to the 
High School has been made, the Board 
extending the commercial course from 
two years to four years, in order to give 
the pupils more thoro qualifications. The 
teachers’ warrants were ordered drawn 
for June, July, and August, so that the 
teachers might have their pay for the 
whole summer before going on their 
vacations. 


Dr. Milne Remembered. 


A silver loving ae was presented to 
Pres. William J. Milne, of the Normal 
College at Albany, by the members of his 
faculty, at the annual banquet of the 
College’s Alumni Association. 

The banquet was held at the Stanwix 
Nearly 200 members of the Association 
were present, and the college spirit ran 
high. At the conclusion of the toast list, 
Prof. William B. Aspinwall made a eulo- 
gistic address on the work and character 
of Dr. Milne, and as the orchestra struck 
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up ‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,’ the 
cup was disclosed. The presentation 
was a surprise to every one except the 
donors. 


Manual Training, in charge of Miss 
Hanson, the present supervisor of manual 
training at Asbury Park, will be intro- 
duced in the Cranford, N. J., public 
schools the coming school year. 


The title of Old Greek on a handsome 
volume aroused my attention not long ago, 
writes Amos M.'Kellogg in a recent article. 
I knew Professor Edward North who 
received that titlefrom the students of 
Hamilton College over fifty years ago 
when he taught Greek and Latin there. 
This volume is a tribute by his son to his 
memory; it has a portrait of him, but it 
is not equal to the photograph he gave 
me with his own hand. ho of us does 
not remember his house half way up the 
hill and the fine outlook of the Sekons 
Valley with the village of Clinton in 
the foreground? The title “Old Greek’ 
given him was an expression of love and 
not of derision. He was truly loved by 
his pupils. Appointed Professor of An- 
cient Languages in 1843, in 1901, hav- 
ing taught for fifty-seven years, he 
resigned it. This man was a true teacher; 
he loved the work, loved the students, 
loved the colleges; he loved nature im- 
mensely; a tree wasto himalmost a human 
being. When the schools have men of his 
characteristicsinthem education will sure- 
ly be the product. Here is a large vol- 
ume and yet all of us who knew Edward 
North feel that it is too small to set 
forth his many virtues. Is it not a fact that 
too little is said in remembrance of revered 
teachers? Do teachers buy memorial 
volumes of this sort? We fear not; they 
undervalue the glorious profession, and it 
is good that ‘Old Greek’ had a son who 


set a proper value on so worthy a father. 
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American Institute of Instruction, New Haven,Conn., July 9-12. 


General Sessions. 
MONDAY EVENING, JULY 9—Woo.usery Hatt. 


8 to 10. 
Addresses of Welcome. 
His Excellency, Governor Henry Roberts, Hartford. 
His Honor, Mayor John P. Studley, New Haven. 
Arthur M. Wheeler, Durfee Professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
Address in Response. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Education, Boston. 
Address 
Hon. Charles D. Hine, Sec’y State Board of Education, 
Hartford. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 10.—Woo.tsety Hatt. 


9 to 10.30. 


President’s Address: ‘‘The Function of the State in Educa- 
tion.” 
Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner of Public Schools, Prov- 
idence. 
“The Teaching of Commercial Geography.” 
Albert G. Keller, Assistant Professor of the Science of 
Society at Yale University. 
“Disciplinary Values of Education.” 
Frederick W. Hamilton, President of Tufts College. 


TUESDAY EVENING.—Woo.tsey HA tt. 


8 to 10. 


‘Educating the People for International Arbitration.” 
William H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University. 
“The Arts and Crafts in the Public Schools.” 
Henry T. Bailey, Editor The School Arts Book, and formerly 
State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 11.—Woo.tsery Hatt. 
9 to 10.30. 


‘‘The Individual versus the Class.” 

George C. Chase, President of Bates College. 
“On the Trail of the Troublesome Boy 

Carroll G. Pearse, Superintendent of ‘Schools, Milwaukee. 
‘‘The Need for Public Trade School os 

Flavel S. Luther, President of Trinity College. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON.—Woot.tsey Hatt. 


4.30 o’clock. 


Organ Recital. 
enjamin Jepson, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools 
of New Haven. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Wootsey Hatt. 
8 to 10. 


‘‘What Service Does the Public Require of the Public’s 

Schools for the Public’s Children?’”’ 

His Excellency, the Hon. Henry Roberts, Governor of 
Connecticut. 

His Excellency, the Honorable Charles J. Bell, Governor 
of Vermont. 

His Excellency, the Honorable George H. Utter, Governor 
of Rhode Island. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 12.—Woo.tsry Hatt. 
9 to 10.30. 


General Subject: ‘‘City School Problems.” 
“The Problem of Rights at School.” 

Walter H. Small, Superintendent of Schools, Providence. 
“The Problem of the neorrigible Boy.” 

Frank H. Beede, Superintendent of Schools, New Haven. 
“The Problem of the Backward Pupil.” 

Andrew W. Edson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

New York City. 


THURSDAY EVENING.—Wootsey Hatt. 
8 to 10. 


‘How the Superintendent May Correct Defective Class- 
Work and Make the Work of the Recitation Teach the 
Pupil How to Prepare His Lessons Properly. 

Hon. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of "bdestion, 

Washington, D. C 


‘Moral Training in the Public Biioela: di 
Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, President of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 
There will be an address by Miss Kate Stevens, of Teachers 
Training College, London, England, on ‘“‘Some Recent Educa- 
tional Developments in England.” 


Department Sessions, 
Department of School Administration. 


President, CHartes H. Keyes, Supervisor of Schools, 
Hartford. 
TUESDAY, JULY 10.—Woo.usry HA... 
10.45 to 12.45. 


Addresses by 
Wn. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

Charles D. Hine, Secretary State Board of Education, 
Hartford. 

George I. Aldrich, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline 
Mass. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12.—Woo.tstry HAL.t. 


10.45 to 12.45. 
Address. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, President National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg, Pa. 
‘The Relation of Theorist and Practitioner in School Super- 
vision.” 
Henry Suzzallo, Stanford University, Cal. 
‘The Mutual Responsibilities of Principal and Superinten- 


Clarence F. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
N.. ¥. 


Department of Rural Education. 


President, Kenyon L. Burrerrie.p, President Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


Secretary, H. D. Hemenway, Instructor in School Garde 
Woodland Farm Camp School, Westchester, Conn. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 10.—Marquanp CHAPEL. 


10.45 to 12.45. 
‘The Significance of the Report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Industrial Education.” 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner of Public Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 
Discussion opened by Frank Fuller Murdock, Principal 
North Adams Normal School, Massachusetts. 
‘‘The Standard Rural School.” 
Hon. Frank H. Damon, Superintendent of Schools, Hamp- 
den, Me. 
Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 11.—Marquanp CHAPEL 
10.45 to 12.45. 


‘*Have the Principles of Agriculture a Legitimate Place in the 
Curricula of the New England Public Schools?” 
Hon. Mason E. Stone, Superintendent of Education, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
Wm. P. Brooks, Director Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Amherst, Mass. 
(a) Peg’ School Garden as an Instrument of Sound Educa- 


w. A "Baldwin, Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, 


(b) Preparation of Teachers for School Garden Work.” 
emenway, Westchester, Conn. 


Department of School and College Athletics. 


President, Auuiston E. Turrie, Principal High School, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, JULY 10 anp 11. 


Ossorn Hatz, Room A-2. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
——- by 
W. Ehler, Supervisor of Physical Training, Public 
es Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. G. Anderson, Yale University. 
James H. McCurd — Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Serinatell, Mom 
And others. 
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What is Castoria. 


_ is @ harmless substitute for Castor Oil, Paregoric, Drops and 

Soothing Syrups. It is pleasant. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 
other Narcotic substance, Its age is its guarantee. It destreys Worms and allays 
Feverishness. It cures Diarrhea and Wind Colic. It relieves Teething Troubles, 
cures Constipation and Flatulency. It assimilates the Food, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, giving healthy and natural sleep. The children’s Panacea—The 
Mother's Friend. 


The Kind You Have Always Bought, and which has heen in use for over 
30 years, has borne the signature of Chas, H. Fletcher, and has been made under 
his personal supervision since its infancy, Allow no one to deceive you in this. 
All Counterfeits, Imitations and “Just-as-good” are but Experiments that trifle with 
and endanger the health of Infants and Children—Experience against Experiment. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. F. Gerald Blattner, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: “Your Castoria is good 
# for children and I frequently prescribe it, always obtaining the desired 
results.” 

Dr. Gustave A. Eisengraeber, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “I have used 
your Castoria repeatedly in my practice with good results, and can recom- 
mend it as an excellent, mild and harmless remedy for children.” 

Dr. E. J. Dennis, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have used and prescribed 
your Castoria in my sanitarium and outside practice for a number of years 
and find it to be an excellent remedy for children.” 

Dr. S. A. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have used your Cas- 
toria in the case of my own baby and find it pleasant to take, and have 
obtained excellent results from its use.” 

Dr. J. E. Simpson, of Chicago, I1l., says: “I have used your Castoria in 
cases of colic in children and have found it the best medicine of its kind 
on the market.” 

Dr. R. E. Eskildson, of Omaha, Neb., says: “I find your Castoria to be a 
standard family remedy. It is the best thing for infants and children I 
have ever known and I recommend it.” 

Dr. L. R. Robinson, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria certainly 
kas merit. Is not its age, its continued use by mothers through all these 
years, and the many attempts to imitate it, sufficient recommendatinn? 
What can = physician add? Leave it to the mothers.” 

Dr. Edwin F. Pardee, of New York City, says: “For several years I have 
recommended your Castoria and shall always continue to do so, as it has 
invariably produced beneficial results.” 

Dr. N. B. Sizer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I object to what are called 
patent medicines, where maker alone knows what ingredients are put im 
them, but I know the formula of your Castoria and advise its use.” 


CENUINE CASTORIA atways 


Bears the Signature of 


Ato months ol Ly ay, 


PASSES The Kind You Have Always Bought 


In Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Department of Public School Finance. 


President, Atice E. Reynoxps, Supervisor of Primary 
Schools, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, Harry Houston, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10.—Ossorn Hatt, Room A-1. 


10.45 to 12.45. 
General Topic: ‘‘The Wages of Teachers.” 
‘‘The Expense of the Education which Public Schools Ought 
to Give.” 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. _ 
Calvin N. Kendall, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
‘‘How Much Are Teachers Paid?”’ 
Payson Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Auburn, Me. 
‘‘What the Present Wage Permits.” 
A. E. Winship, Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
‘‘Wages and Merit.”’ 
Clarence F. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 


Department of Peace Instruction. 


President, Mrs. Lucra Ames Mean, Chairman of Peace and 
Arbitration Department of the National Council 
of Women, Bovton. 
TUESDAY, JULY 10.—Dwienr Fatt. 
10.45 te 12.44 
Tea: hing of History.” 
William A. Mowry, President Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, Hyde Park, Mass. 
‘‘The Observance of Peace Day in the Schools.”’ 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Chairman Educational Com- 
mittee Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
‘‘The Teaching of Patriotism in the Schools.” 
Henry M. Leipziger, Supervisor of Lectures, Board of 
Education, New York City. 
“‘The Heroes of Youth.” 
William C. Crawford, District Master, Boston. 


Department of Home and School. 


President, Mrs. Carouine S. ArHEerTON, Chairman Confer- 
ence Committee on Education, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Roxbury, Mass. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Cummines, Chairman Education Com- 
mittee, Connecticut Branch, Association of 

Collegiate Alumnz, Plantsville, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11.—Dwicutr Hatt. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
“The Schools and the Public.” 
Arthur D. Call, Supervisor of Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
‘‘Women’s Organizations and the Schools.” | 
Miss Mary M. Abbott, Chairman Education Committee, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12.—Dwicur Hatt. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
‘‘What Do Parents’ Associations Accomplish?” ; 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Chairman Education Com- 
mittee, Boston Branch, Association Collegiate Alumna, 
Boston. 

Discussion. ’ 
Department of Civic Moral Training. 
President, Cuarues S. Cuapin, Principal Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School, Providence. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11.—Cot.ece Srreer Hatt. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
“Moral Education as Illuminated 4! Herbart.” ; 
Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown University, Provi- 


dence. 
‘Education for Civic Righteousness.” 
AAcatio B. Knox, Instructor of History in Rhode Island 
Normal School. 






THURSDAY, JULY 12.—Couxece Srreer Hatt. 
10.45 to 12.45. 


“Honor Among School Children.” 
Robert Clark, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
“‘The School City.” 
Ralph Albertson, Secretary National School City League. 


Department of Normal Training. 


President, Marcus Wuirte, Principal State Normal Training 
School, New Britain, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11.—Ossorn Hatt, Room A-1. 


10.45 to 12.45. 
‘‘A Teacher’s Obligation to Himself.” 
oe C. Aldrich, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, 
ass. 
Discussion. 
George I. Purrington, Principal State Normal School, 
Farmington, Me. 
Address. 
Henry Suzzallo, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 
University. 
Discussion. 
Charles H. Judd, Professor of Psychology, Yale University. 


Department of Secondary Education. 


President, Jonn L. Atcer, Principal Vermont Academy, 
Saxton’s River, Vermont. 


Secretary, Arvin A. Kempton, Principal Brigham Academy, 
Bakersfield, Vermont. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11.—Ossorn Hatt. Room A-l. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
‘“‘English in the Secondary Schools.”’ 
C. S. Baldwin, Yale University. 
Discussion. 
(Leader to be supplied.) 
Address. 
(Subject to he announced). 
Henry A. Tirrell, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12.—Ossorn Hatt, Room A-l. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
‘‘Commercial Education.” 
H. S. Person, Tuck School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouta Volleze. 
Discussion. 
B. F. Merriam, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
“Tndust ial Education ”’ 
(Speake: to be announced. ) 
Discussion. 
(Leader to be announced. ) 


Department of School and Library. 


President, Grorce S. Goparp, Librarian Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford, Conn. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12.—Ossorn Hatt. 


10.45 to 12.45. 
‘Providence Public Library and the City Schools.” 
William E. Foster, Librarian, Public Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island. : 
‘‘The Ideal Library.” 
C. L. Simmons, Superintendent of Public Schools, West- 
field, Mass. 
“Connecticut Systems of Grants to School and Public Librar- 
les.”’ 
Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, State Visitor and Inspector, 
Connecticut Public Library Committee. 
—— 1 Normal Schools to Training Teachers in Library 
or ” 


W.-t. Fletcher, Librarian, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
‘Patriotic Societies and the Public Library.” 
Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, Regent Connecticut Society D. A. R. 
‘Claims of the Public Library.” 
— = Canfield, Librarian, Columbia University. New 
ork, 


PLACES AND TIMES OF MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENT SESSIONS. 
Sessions to befheld from 10:45 to 12:45, following forenoon General Sessions. 




















TUESDAY ___WEDNESDAY THURSDAY. _s_y. 
re perry rn:  - jéé  .j  Jenccccebshpupiense -ebsbupaeineeesseokons Administration 

ee Sis ....| Rural Education . | Rural Education . 
Osborn Hall, Room A-2... ...-|School and College Athletics | School and College Athletics 
Osborn Hall, Room A-1... ‘se Sey re — | seeeerescccccceceecestecccccscsees sosee | tee 

> eS See =—=—CSsS «(iC cn eee rence eb Seb we lems nua capE eae PGabunescasiouienesocaes 
Dwight Hail seecvcccccccceccescsescnes| seeesecceececcces cores tere eteneeeecees |Homeand School Home and School ‘ 
College Street Hail... Bae “ee -+-/Civicand Moral Training Civic and Mora) Training 
Osborn Hall........-- sei ---| Norma) Training : lL AcahunhabSnOUbabsanel eee ohawsh Oen>abauas 
Osborn Hall.......... ove ...|Secondary Education Secondary Education 
Osborn Hall . .......00.....0...sccce|--ssccccccccccccccscceececeteessssesese| sensesccesc scene cceoesececeveeveeecese --|Schooland Library 








HEADQUARTERS.—The President, Secretary, and Treasurer will be at the New Haven House, the Assistant Secretary 


at Duncan Hall, and the Assistant Treasurer at The Tontine. 


June 30, 1906 
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“The Nearer the Producer and Consumer can be brought together, the better for al! concerned ” 


Toe Greet fAflantic®. Pacific Tee Gos 


A&P PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


IS THE GREATEST BOON THAT HAS EVER BEEN BESTOWED ON THE 


HOUSEKEEPERS OF AMERICA 


Every housekeeper knows that when she buys at the 4&P Stores or Wagons everything is Absolutely Pure 
and Kull Weight, also Best Made aud the Very Lowest Prices, 
Take advantage of the A&P System of selling the very finest Teas, Coffees, Groceries and A&P Fancy 
Elgin Creamery Butter at 25 to 4o per cent. cheaper than the same quality can be bought elsewhere, in fact, the 


A&P System retails goods at less than wholesale prices. 


The A&P System, with its 250 stores and 5000 de- 


livery wagons, covering all parts of the U. S.—city, town, village and hamlet—you can easily see that a small margin 
of profit on their enormous business amply paws them, In fact, small stores cannot compete, they pay more for their 


goods to wholesale merchants than the 4 VP sells for. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND? 





ARTON; O's csjss00 hitaieie ae . Howard St 
Albany, N. Y 116 S. Pearl St 
Allegheny, Pa 508 Federal St 
Allegheny, Pa 
Allentown, Pa 
Altoona, Pa... 
Anderson, Ind. 
Asbury Park 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Annapolis Md. 
antic City, } 
timore, Md 

Baltimore, Md.. 
Baltimore, Md.. 

















13i1 Eleventh Av 
llth & Meridian Sts 
...626 Cookman Av 
75 Whitehall St 
.814 Broad St 
118 Main St 
J..1102 Atlantic Av 
6'3 E. Baltimore St 
207-9 N_ Eutaw St 
. 1100 Light St 








4 


Ww 
Be 














Baltimore, Ma... ics. “501 N. Gay St 
Baltimore, Md....... . 431 S. Broadway 
Baltimore, Md... ...... 225 Hanover St 


Baltimore, Md. 615 W. Lexington 
Baltimore, Md.. “1401 W. Baltimore St 











Baltimore, Md...... 256 West Biddle St 
Baltimore, Md..... .... 1719 Penna. Av 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... 64 Court St 
Birmingham, Ala....... .... 1919 2d Av 
Bloomfield, N. J........e00 36 Broad St 
BOSC, BASS. onccccccccsecae 92 Court St 
Boston, Mass........ .»..239 l'remont St 
Bridgeport, i ieee .....99) Main St 
Bridgeport. C 707 E. Main St 
Buffalo, N at + &- “9.3 31, 38 35 E Chippewa St 
Pu a ae 577 Washington St 
NS. i ae 522 William St 


Bayonne.N. J.,700 Avenue D, cor. 32d St 
Cambridge, Mass., 633 Massachusetts Ave 


Camden, Ned. csiscccses 439 Kaighns Av 
Charleston, 8. C....0.2.000. 325 King St 
Chattanooga, Tenn ......721 Market St 
ORIGRTIO) IL ss, 600 secscnsine "76 Adams St 
OUIGREO, TIT 00.0006 0080:50% 91 N. Clark St 
Chicag., Til... sass 2244 W. — St 
OPS ES ee || ree 8 22d St 
Chicago, Til .....6% 215 W. Aindison St 


Chicago, Ill.............. 5:3 W. 68rd St 
ei 3 ‘Rush St 
Tllinois St 





332 | 
Chelsea, Mass........... 





Cincinnatl, O. ..c6ccccs.0. rt 6 W. 5th St 
Cleveland, O.......00. 168-70 Ontario St 
Clevetand, O...cccccece .4-6 Prospect St 
Cleveland, 0.......... .. 2587 Broadway 
Cleveland, O.... . 625 Lorain St 
C16 VG AGG, ©, .. 6 cccssessss 25 Kroadway 
Cleveland,  Seoppenoenh Woodland Av 
Columbus, O........00 sweces Sh. 41D SG 
Cortland, N. Y...... seosesss 10 Main St 
Dallas. Texas..............0. 244 Elm St 
Danbury, Conn.......c00. ie Main St 
Davenpurt, Im..........0008 — W. 2d St 
BI AO nod cc dsiecaaueckacn 8 E. 3d St 
Detroit, Mich...... 376, 380 inden ae 
oe < ee 35 W. Long -~ 
East Boston, Mass.... 109 Meridian § 

East Liberty, Pa......... 6127 Penn fe 
Biizabethiv Ned ics ssssccwaen 98 Broad st 
ESS a eee 117 E. Water St 
Ellenville, wed siaietsisielsienisiene 163 Canal St 
RO IY iso 6'o815 19: 0s'e sina aiseeee 924 State St 
Easton Pa.. 2 Northampton St 
Fall = ahtg ‘Mass........ 195 S. Main St 
yO, Ge ere 104 Main St 


Fort Worth, Texas...... 809 Houston St 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Georgetown, D. C . 3077 M St 
BOTTISOUE, PB...cs0000000 é 
HATELOTG, CONN <6. 00<csinseees rt 


Hyde Park........0. 
Indianapolis, Ind ..03 N 
Jacksonville, Florida....13 W. Bay St 








Branch Stores in all the Principal Cities of the United States 





Jamaica, N. Y...... 332 & 334 Fulton St 
Jersey City, N. J ....... 116 Newark Av 
Jersey City, N. J........ 324 Newark Av 
Johnstown, Pa...... 222 Franklin St 
Kansas City, Mo. a Tee Grand Av 

Knoxvilic, Tenn.....5..-... 8 Market Sq 
Lancaster, Pa..14 & 16 North Queen St 
Lawrence, Mass ee rer 265 Essex St 


Louisville, RY: —_ 4th & Jefferson St 
Louisville, 1 & 433 E. Market St 
Lynn, Mass . ....87 Market St 
Macon, Ga........ .608 Cherry St 





Memphis, Tenn 7N Main St 
Middletown, N. Y...... 2 7 Empire Block 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 226 Grand Ave 
Minneapolis, weneeenn Nicollet Av 
MGDING. AMG. iccescsesess 65 Dauphin St 
Montclair, N. J.,519& isl p Ate eldAv 
Montgomery, Ala....... . 27 Dexter Av 
McKeesport, Pa............2%6 Fifth Av 
Bi Cs C8 05 Ee 2128. Walnut St 
Morristown, N..J......00000<0%. 9 South St 
Nit. Vernon N. XY vsccecss 9S. Fourth Av 
— Tenn............422 Union St 
Newark, px ocean daiwa 730 Broad St 
Newark, N EER ck ccsaccns 107 Market St 
Newark, Ni J. .ecesc. 174 Springfield Av 
NOwWark, Nu I oi ccccccesss 161 Mulberry St 
New Brunswick, N. J.. 366 George St 
NGWDEEBUN. Yo. cecceacees 72 Water St 
New Haven, Conn.,382,384 & 386 State St 
New Orleans, 1 5 eee 934-938 Canal St 
New Orleans, La. 100-110 University Pl 
New Orleans, La...... 2038 Magazine st 
New Or'eans, La........ 1616 Dryades St 
New Orleans, La...... 3104 Magazine St 


New Orleans, La.. S. Poydras St 
New Orleans, La...... 104 Camp St 
New Orleans. te. ..624 Frenchmen St 









Niagara Falls, N ee Phy Fallsst 
DRQREM Ma, VaRario cee sieisieieeicls eis 62 Main St 
Norwalk, Conn.. .......-+.-- 41Main §t 
New Albany Ind zon LE -earl St 
Orange, N. J....66 0500 287 Main St 
OTE OPEG OR. ics Secesseeces - State St 
Passaic, N. ‘eee 232 Main Av 
Paterson, N. J.. .. 193 & 195 Main St 
ruaeaeue, POR ccs ook 243 Main §t 
PGR VORU ING Misc ccciecencseen Main St 


Philadelphia, Pa........1205 Market St 


Philadelphia, Pa......... 308 Market St 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 3966 Market St 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 700 N. Second St 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 617 S. Second St 


Philadelphia, Pa.... 1923 Columbia Av 








Philadelphia, Pa.. . 2442 Frankford Av 
Philadelphia, Pa. “2029 Germantow nAv 
Phoenixville, Pa.......... 162 Bridge st 
Pittsburg, Pa....... ..433 Market St 
Pittsburg, Pa : a ‘hird Av 
Kil: a Sree 1 Butler St 
Plainfield, N. J..137 & is9 Wy. Front St 
Port C hester, Pe cicicrciocieie 41 N. Main St 
Portsmouth, Va............ 210 High St 
Poughkeepsie, |. Sa 327 Main St 
Providence, R. I...363 Westminster St 
Reading, Pa.......00. 619 & 621 Penn St 
Richmond, Ind........ ere 727 Main St 
Richmond, Va..........! 527 E. ‘Broad 
Richmond, Va..........1f 559 E. Main § 

Rochester, N. Y.......... 210 E. Main St 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 74 W. Main St 
Rochester, N. Y.... .... .284 North Av 
Rock Island. Til...........605.<+. 328 20th St 


Richmond Hill.N.Y....3109 Jamaica Av 
San Antonio, Tex.. ‘oi W. Commerce St 
Savannah, Ga....106 Brouctton St., W 


Saginaw, Mich... .. 208 Genesee AV 
Schenectady, N. Y. 27.29S Center St 
Scranton, Pa...... 411 Lackawanna Av 
Springfield, Mass............ 48) Main St 
Springfield, Ohio....26S. Fountain Av 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 712N. Broadway 


More —_— Added Suneneey | to Take the Burden off the People 


IF OUR WACONS FAIL TO CALL ON YOU NOTIFY US BY POSTAL 









St. Louis, Mo .......- 1256 S. Broadway 
St. Paul, Mint.i.... cscs 418 Wabash St 
Syracuec, Wi. Y ....000 342 S. salina St 
Sy el 2 ee 119 W. State St 
Terre Haute, Lh Saar 519 Wabash Av 
Trenton, N. J. ...21LS. Broad St 
by 3 ay Oe eee 83 Congress St 


Town of U nion, N.J.,186 Bergenline Av 
Utic a, N. Y. se cussersie ates 200 Genesee St 
7 Taggart Block 
. DOL & 503 ag! _ 







Ww mc el Ni 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C 
Washingtn, D.C.. 
Washington, |». C.. 
Washington, 1. C... 


1620 ith St..N. W. 
OL N. Liberty Mkt 
1-22, 23, 24, 25, 26 & 
27 Centre Market 
Washington, D.C.. 91& 42 W. Market 
Washington, D. C., 67 & 68 E. Market 
Washington, D.C.. 8&90OSt. Market 
Washington, D. C.. West-End Market 
Waterbury, Conn......29 East Main St 
Wheeling, W. Va .. 1051 Main St 
Vilkes-Barre, Pa 23S. Main St 














Wilmington, Del........ 815. Market St 
Williamsport, Pa........ 356 Market. St 
Worcester, Mass. .......00.. 530 Main St 
WORMGES ING. © cecies ceed neue 29 Main St 


Youngstown, Ohio..412 W. Federal St 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Store & Wagon Dept..S. W. Cor. Spring 
& Hudson Sts 


316 Bleecker St.......... cor Grove St 
20 Carmine St....... cor, Bleecker St 
TO BOWOEY < viccccccsess cor. Bleecker St 
TOG WIBAG AVC, 5 6 oc cccsceccaes cor. 12th St 
467 Second Ave....bet. 26th & 27th St 






2255 Third Ave 
Darl Third Ave. 
101 Eighth Ave. 


873 Eighth PNG sicasccuss near 52d St 
2135 Fighth Av t. 115th & 11€th Sts 
2449 Eighth Av. Het. 131st & 132d St 

390 Tenth Ave........ . Near 32d St 
1741 Amsterdam Ave -near 146th St 
731 Tremont Av., bet. Park & Washington Avs 


BROOKLYN. 


557 Fulton St., and opp Y. M.C. A. Bldg 
13 DeKalb Avenue..s.....c..secc0s0ssaes 








205 Court St....... seneeOk. Wyckoff St 
724 Myrtle Av. veeees COr. Walworth St 
ya aaa cor. 60th St 

7277& 1729 Broadway Opp.Rockaway Av 
857 Broadway...... ete — Locust St 
1335 Broadway.......... Pp. Quincy St 


my: Atlantic Av. bet. Shet AP & Penn Av 
5 Fifth ae 2 doors from St Marks Av 


Fifth Av............cor. President St. 
462 Fifth Ay. b etceteneers cor. 10th St 
OOS Hitth Av... <0: or. Prospect Av 
1191 Fulton St. tet. Bediord Av& a. Zs 
17% Fulton St...... +eee-0pp. Reid A 
745 Flatbush Av......near Clarkson St 
Si Fulton: Bt. ...6062c00 cor. Adelphi St 


2999 Fulton St., bet. Elton & Linwood st 
1083 Broadway, bet. Dodworth & Lawton Sts 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


189 Grand St., bet. Bedford Av. & Driggs Av 
408 Grand Sb... ..06066se0: cor. Rodney St 
687 Grand St. bet. Graham & Manhattan Avs 


GREENPOINT. 


911 Manhattan Av. bet. Greenpoint Av 
Kent St 
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A Playground on the Roof. 


The new Eastern High School of Balti- 
more, Md., has its playground on the roof. 
The Board could not secure enough 
ground around the building for a play- 
ground and therefore hit upon the ex- 
pedient of a roof garden. 

It will be about the most sanitary rec- 
reation ground imaginable, for it will be 
as free from the dust of the streets as the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. It will be 
ample for the capacity of the school, and 
will be absolutely safe. 

The new school contains 32 class-roomis, 
15 of which are lighted from the east and 
15 from the west, the other two getting 
northern light. This arrangement gives 
30 class-rooms with sunlight half the day, 
a requirement urged by physicians and 
architects. 

The corridors are extra large, with fire- 
proof approaches, and every room is close 
to alarge exit. The floors that are wood 
are packed with asbestos. The entire 
“ate is as nearly fireproof as it can be 
made. 

Ventilation has been given close atten- 
tion and is declared well-nigh perfect. 
The fresh air will be drawn into the heat- 
ing chambers from the west, and, after 
passing thru the filters, will be warmed 
and distributed thru galvanized iron 
flues and ducts into the rooms. The 
impure air will be drawn thru ventilating 
ducts to the left under the roof, and there 
collected and discharged above the roof 
by means of electric exhaust fans. 

The assembly hall will seat 1,200. Itis 
on the ground floor in the center of the 
building. Special attention has been 
paid to the acoustics. A skylight in the 
ceiling will give additional light. 


A Milwaukee Plan. 


The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association 
has made a report to the School Board 
making known their wishes in the matter 
of salaries. Their report reads in part as 
follows: 

‘We believe that an annual compensa- 
tion of $700, the fifth or sixth year, is none 
too large. 

‘‘We believe, however, that if that in- 
crease for teachers the first few years of 
their work can be obtained only by cut- 
ting off the experience increase hitherto 
granted, a grave injustice will be done, 
especially to teachers of ten and eleven 
years’ experience.” 

The three following plans are offered: 

Minimum grades i to IV, kindergar- 
ten directors: 

Plan 1—$450 or $500 for normal 
graduates; annual increase, $50, up to 
$600; experience increase of $50, sixth, 
ninth, twelfth years. 

Plan 2—$450 or $500 for normal 
graduates; annual increase, $50, up to 
$600; experience increase of $50, eighth, 
twelfth years. 

“Plan 3—$450 or $500 for normal 
graduates; annual increase, $50, up to 
$650; experience increase of $50, seventh, 
tenth years. 


Ventilation Bad in New York 


Schools. 

On investigating the matter of school 
building ventilation in the City of New 
York, the Superintendent of School 
Buildings, Mr. Snyder, reported to the 
Board of Education that 344, or over half, 
of the buildings are badly ventilated. 





Frederick S. Oliver of Ballard, Calif., 
writes: Antikamnia tablets have done 
grand service in alleviating women’s 
pains. Shall take much pleasure in 
recommending them in various nerve 
and inflammatory pains, Druggists sell 
them, usually charging twenty-five cents 
a dozen. Camping and outing parties 
will do wisely by including a few dozens 
in the medical outfit. 
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There are 562 buildings in the greater 
ity. Of these, 240 have the Plenmum 
system of ventilation, thirty, direct-in- 
direct, and 286 practically no means of 
ventilation except by opening the win- 
dows. Mr. Snyder reports the ventila- 
tion good in 157 of all the cases, fair in 61 
cases, and bad in the remainder. 

Nearly all known types of heating and 
ventilating systems are to be found in the 
list. So remarkable has been the prog- 
ress in the science of heating and venti- 
lating during the last ten years, that sys- 
tems which were considered good twelve 
or fifteen years ago are now obsolete. 
The school appliances are in charge of 
six hundred janitors employed by the 
Board of Education. f these, Mr. 
Snyder’s report says: 

“‘It is safe to say that out of every 200 
janitors not more than one has ever seen 
a modern ventilating plant or knows any- 
thing of the relative importance of 70 de- 
grees temperature, accustomed as they 
are to anywhere from 90 to 135 degrees. 
Therefore the 80 degrees, which saps the 
energy of the pupil and teacher, is cool 
and enjoyable to him by contrast, and so 
it is with his fireman, if they be experi- 
enced.” 

In conclusion the report recommended 
that expert advice be sought for the in- 
vestigation. 

The Board of Education has decided 
to adopt the recommendation, and is 
planning to engage the services of a con- 
sulting engineer in the work. 


Departmental Plan in Albany. 


The departmental plan has been made 
optional with the principals of the Albany 
grammar schools. It thus corresponds 
with the system in New York City. The 
departmental plan was introduced in, 
Albany in 1903, and the following year 
became compulsory. At the end of 1905, 
all the principals, practically without 
exception, preferred it. During the past 
few months, however, two or three prin- 
cipals have requested that option be 
given in the matter of adopting it. 

The chief advantage of the depart- 
mental plan is the opportunity it gives 
for specialized teaching. It diminishes, 
to some degree, the value of the personal 
relation between teacher and pupil, since 
the length of association is cut short. 
But its advocates argue that if the same 
teacher handles the same subjects in the 
same schools year after year, this disad- 
vantage will be increasingly less as the 
years go by. 

The general belief seems to be that the 
plan has not yet been given a fair trial in 
Albany. Its ultimate fortune cannot be 
oun rene but it is probable that the 

nal development will be a modification 
of the departmental plan toward the old 
system. 


Legalized Children. 


In an address delivered at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the new high school 
building at Archbald, Pa., Mr. Joseph 
O’Brien brought up an interesting point 
in connection with the history of the 
common schools of Pennsylvania. This 
was the legalization of the children by the 
act of William Penn. Mr. O’Brien said: 

“In 1683 William Penn outlined his plan 
for the government and management of 
the schools. It was a system whereby 
those with means had to pay, while the 
others went free. For nearly a century 
the system flourished. Then came the 
time when the remedial legislation was 
required. In 1834-5-6 the question of 
the school system came to the fore. In 
1854 a school act, with some exceptional 
amendments passed later, came into 
force and continued until this day as the 
Common Free Public School System of 
the Commonwealth. 

“It broke down the barriers of caste. 
There was a great tussle in the Legislature. 
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It was adopted finally that no matter what 
the race, creed, or color, all had equalrights 
to educational with the richest and highest 
in the Commonwealth. This was a great 
effort, original in its sense, by the mem- 
ders of the legislature. It legalized all 
the children. That admirable legislation 
marked the success of the schools thruout 
the Commonwealth. It echoed the Bil] 
of Rights and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It brings us back to the car- 
dinal idea of Jefferson that all men are 
created free and equal. It has made the 
history of our free common schools in 
Pennsylvania. I firmly believe that the 
success of this State is owing to the sys- 
tem of government in the governmental 
public schools of the Commonwealth, 
more than in any other history of the 
State. It helped the foreigners to feel 
they had rights. It was an incentive to 
become nobler men under the Common- 
wealth sovereignty.”’ 


Do the Schools Break Down 
School Children ? 


‘Ts it easier under present conditions 
to estimate the losses entailed by hog 
cholera or cattle plague thruout the Union 
than to determine the number of school 
children who succumb annually to school 
diseases?’ writes Dr. George Woodruff 
Johnson in the June number of the North 
American Review. The investigations on 
this subject have been generally super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory in the United 
States. Dr. Johnson, however, draws 
deductions from statistics gathered with 
some care in Europe. 

The percentage of ‘‘ morbidity” among 
schoolboys in Great Britain is 20; in 
Denmark, 29; in Germany, 30; in Sweden, 
37; among girls, 16 per cent. in Great 
Britain, 41 in Denmark, 50 in Germany, 
and 62 in Sweden. Under the head of 
‘‘morbidity’”’ are included lack of appe- 
tite, indigestion, and impaired nutrition, 
relaxed skin and muscles and muscular 
twitching, headache, broken sleep, neu- 
ralgia, nervousness, nerve irritability, 
nerve exhaustion, chest pains, cardiac 
irritability and palpitation, and nose- 
bleed. 

In all the countries mentioned it was 
found that the degree of ill health in- 
creased not with age, but in direct pro- 
portion to the number of work hours and 
to the increased burden of studies. For 
example, the number of pupils suffering 
from habitual headache increased at the 
rate of 6 per cent. a year, grade by grade, 
with advancement thru school. 

Dr. Johnson assumes that similar con- 
ditions prevail in this country, where 
pupils are kept full hours in school under 
the strain of study and the excitement of 
recitation and criticism. Instead of 
relying upon athletic work to relieve this 
strain—a form of fatigue which he con- 
siders quite as injurious,—he recommends 
‘*a completer comprehension of the school 
child as a young animal at work and play, 
and a rational adaptation of work and 
play, to his capacities and needs.” 





A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent, 
Accept no substitute. 
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Here and There. 


Iowa’s new certificate law places that 
State again in the front rank of educa- 
tional a says the Lenox College 
Bulletin. It.is the result of many years 
of earnest effort on the part of the State 
Teachers’ Association thru its educational 
council and legislative committee. It is 
not perfect, but it marks progress. It 
means better prepared teachers and im- 
proved schools. It insures a _ rapid 
growth of professional spirit, and a grad- 
ual and sure elimination of non-progres- 
sive teachers. 

It does not supersede State diplomas 
and certificates. They remain as_ be- 
fore with their special honors and ad- 
vantages, but it adds greatly to the 
dignity and convenience of county cer- 
tificates. Entrance to the profession of 
common school teaching is rendered more 
difficult, and employment in it corres- 

ondingly more secure and profitable. 
he spirit and purpose of the law is to 
reward continuous study, especially of 
professional subjects. 

A complete business course may be 
added to the curriculum of the Colorado 
ao High School next September. 
The committee on courses of study is 
trying to ascertain the attitude of the 
business men of the city on the subject. 
Most of them are said to be decidedly in 
favor of the proposition. 

Mr. James T. Wetherald has been ap- 

ointed a sinking-fund commissioner of 
oston. Mr. Wetherald is by birth an 
Indiana man, but he adopted Boston as 
his permanent home twenty years ago 
when he entered the field of newspaper 
and magazine advertising. He is now 
the sole owner of one of the largest news- 
a advertising agencies in New Eng- 
and. 

The sinking-fund commissioners have 
the control and the distribution of the 
city’s permanent funds. These amount 
in Boston to over thirty millions of dol- 
lars. Five Boston business men are 
selected to serve on this commission for a 
term of three years each. The com- 
missionership is considered the most 
honorable unsalaried position within the 
gift of the city. 


Mr. Alfred Kirk has resigned his posi- 
tion as district superintendent of the 
Chicago publie schools, the resignation 
to take effect at the close of the present 
school year. Mr. Kirk has served the 
Board of Education consecutively for 
thirty-eight years, and he leaves the ser- 
vice with a record of having made fewer 
enemies in the teaching force than any 
other person who has occupied the office. 
He has resigned because he feels that he 
is entitled to a rest. 

Mr. Kirk began his career as a teacher 
as superintendent of the schools in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. He later held a 
similar position at Martin’s Ferry in the 
same State. He went to Chicago in 1868 
to take charge of the Carpenter School. 
He taught also in the Jones and Mosely 
Schools, being elected to the district 
superintendency in 1892. 


S IN GREEN HILLS @F VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms 84 to S810 per week 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 
and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent 
15)-page illustrated brochure maiied free on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps for postage. 
Address A, W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 








For a Good 


OR Clear Eyes 
—Sweet Breath 
—Clean Tongue 
—Calm Nerves 
—Good Temper and 
—Poise 
Eat a Cascaret whenever you suspect 
you need it. Carry a little 10c Emer- 
gency bax constantly with you, in your 
Purse or Pocket. 
When do you need one? 
—_ 










—When you have Heart- 
burn, Belching, Acid Risings in 
Throat. 

—When Pimples begin to peep out. 

—When your stomach Gnaws and 
Burns. 

That’s the time to check coming Con- 
stipation, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

That's the time to take a Cascaret. 

* * * 





One candy tablet night and morning, 
taken regularly for a short time, is war- 
ranted to cure the worst case of Consti- 
pation or Indigestion that walks the earth. 

One tablet taken whenever you suspect 
you need it will insure you against 90 per 
cent of all other ills likely to attack you. 

Because 90 per cent of these ills begin 
in the Bowels, or exist through poor Nutri- 
tion. 

Cascarets don’t purge, don't weaken, 
don’t irritate, nor upset your stomach. 

They don't act like ‘‘Physic’’ that flush 
out the Bowels with a waste of precious 
Digestive Juice needed for tomorrow’s 
Bowel-work. 

No,—they act like Exercise, on the 
Bowels, instead. 


Complexion 


They stimulate the Bowel Muscles to 
contract and propel the Food naturally 





past the little valves that mix Digestive 
Juices with Food. 

They strengthen these Bowel-Muscles 
by exercising them. 

This stronger action, producing greater 
nutrition from food, brings back to the 
Bowel-Muscles greater strength for self- 
operation. 

The Bowel-Muscles can thus,in a short 
time, dispense with any Drug assistance 
whatever. 

Cascarets are safe to take as often as 
you need them, while pleasant to eat as 
Candy. 

* * * 

Then carry the little ten-cent box con- 
stantly with you in your purse, and 
take a Cascaret whenever you suspect 
you need it. 

One Cascaretata time will promptly 
cleansea foul Breath, or Coated Tongue. 





All druggists sell them—over ten mil- 
lion boxes a year, for six years past. 

Be very careful to get the genuine, made 
only by the Sterling Remedy Company 
and never sold in bulk, Every tablet 
stamped ‘‘CCC.” 


I=" FREE TO OUR FRIENDS! 

We want to send to our friends a beautiful 
French-designed, GOLD-PLATED BONBON BOX, 
hard-enameled in colors, It is a beauty for the 
dressing table. Ten cents in stamps is asked as a 
measure of zoe faith and to cover cost of Cascarets, 
with which this dainty trinket is loaded. 721 

Send to-day, mentioning this paper. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago or New York, 





A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL 


MALAY <> EBERHARD 





— 


FABERX%380-NO2=HB 








NO. 380 ‘‘MALAY’’ PENCIL. CONTAINS AN 
EXTRA FINE, HIGH GRADE LEAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR DRAWING :: :: :: 


ROUND SHAPE 


YELLOW POLiSH 


SAMPLES TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER 


New York 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


“ict ESTERBROOK’S PENS—<= 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 Johm Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 
The Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfa. Co. 


Ask Statiener. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS' 
AGEN DF 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Kclloge’s Agcncy 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Séittins Pcnetss 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 


“BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16th year. 
For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 





NEW 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circu’ars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore.,14” Williams Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. San Francisco, ‘17 Market St. 
Chieago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY 
of vacancies and tells i thing, but if it i 
pm NAT saendtorecnteendatecte 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FISHER 2 ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Lar, permanent clienta: 
ek Get in line early. 
Manager. 


SCHERMERHOR 


COLORABO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY #SATE, & MORGAN, Mers., Box 842, 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 


Denver, 401 Cooper Bliig. 
Spokane, :13 Rookery Block 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 








378 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
We can help you. Address for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBERT. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14th St., New York 








Established 1855 








Interlinear J 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Halt. | New Copyright Introductions— - 
canter Wadi —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced ; Good Pa 7 ell eank Comtoniaes Pay 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages | Pocket— ice, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Nout Yer one + DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S. Washington Sq., Phila. 


Bercy’sText 
FRENCH — | Teachers College 


for teaching French : 
or teaching Frenc Columbia University’s 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- | professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement for 


amination. 
| 1906-07 now ready. 


WILLIAM R. FENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Abe., New York.| James F. Russell, LL. D., Dean 








Oldest and best known in United States | 


Exhalations. 


There’s enough patriotic spirit generat- 
ed and breathed ‘out upon the world on 
these birthday anniversaries to accom- 
plish the revivifying of National life which 
is being so loudly called for. The only 
trouble is that it is wasted in being always 
breathed out instead of being breathed in 
where it would do the most good.—Haver- 
hill Gazette. 


His Honeymoon Feeling. 

‘“‘Jedge,’’ said the old colored citizen, 
‘‘how much fer a license ter git married?”’ 

‘‘Want it for yourself?” 

“Yes, suh. You see, I gettin’ mighty 
old now.” 

‘‘That’s evident. 
wish to marry?” 

‘‘Well, jedge, ter tell de truth, some- 
body gimme a long coat, a linen collar, 
en a walkin’ cane, en I knows a ’oman 
what says she kin make a livin’ fer me, en 
|I feels des lak’ a honeymoon!”’—Atlanta 
| Constitution. 


Then, why do you 


Almost All. 
‘‘None of these will do,’’ said the shop- 
| per, who was looking for half hose for her 
| husband. 
‘‘I’m sorry, ma’am,”’ replied the weary 

salesman. 

| ‘Well,’ said she, peering over the coun- 

ter, ‘‘are you sure I’ve seen all you have?”’ 
| ‘Allexcept the pair I have on, ma’am,”’ 
‘replied the salesman, blushing.—Phila- 
| delphia Press. 
| Sinful Strawberries. 


| Onarecent Monday morning the pastor 
| of a church in Virginia was the recipient 
| of a basket of strawberries brought to him 
by a little girl of the parish. 

| **Thank you very much, my dear,” 
|said the minister. ‘‘These berries are as 
fine as any I’ve ever seen. I hope, how- 
ever, that you did not gather them yes- 
terday—the Sabbath.” 

‘‘No, sir,” replied the child. ‘‘I picked 
’em early this mornin’, but they was 
|a-growin’ all day yesterday.’’—Harper’s 
| Weekly. 


| Local Color. 


| ‘‘Hiram,”’ said Mrs. Corntossel, ‘‘ what 
|makes you say ‘By gosh’ so much and 
| wear your trousers in your boots?” 
| ‘I’m rehearsin’,” answered the farmer, 
| ‘for the benefit of the summer boarders 
' who are comin’ next week. If some of us 
don’t talk that way they won’t think 
| we’re real country folks like they’ve been 
| readin’ about.’’—Washington Star. 
| 
js 
Her Quiet Reproach. 
Admiral Capps, in an address to a tem- 
| perance society, told how drink had once 
| caused the downfall of a brave soldier. 
In the course of the sad story he said: 
‘‘Sometimes, after a debauch, the man 
' would be repentant, humble. He would 
| promise his wife to do better; but, alas, 
| the years taught her the barrenness of all 
such promises. 

‘‘One night, when he was getting to be 
an old man—a prematurely old man,thin- 
limbed, stoop-shouldered, with red-rim- 
med eyes—he said to his wife sadly: 

““*You’re a clever woman, Jenny; a 
courageous, active, good woman. You 
should have married a better man than I 
am, dear.’ ”’ 

“She looked at him, and, thinking of 
what he once had been, she answered in a 
quiet voice: 

‘““*T did, James.’ ’’—Kansas City Jour- 
nal. 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mis. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvUP h 
for OVER FIFTY YE. Ko b, 


WITH PERFK:'T UCCESS. 3 

CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS Ali. PAIN 
OURES * IND “OLI:, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Sraggiots in every part of the 
world. Besureto ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
a. Anvdtake ro other kind. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 
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What She Used It For. 


At a certain hotel in the Northwest a} 
woman came down from upstairs and | 
asked the clerk if she could get a glass of | 
water. 

‘“‘Why, certainly, madam,’ 
filling up a glass for her. 

Two minutes later she peed back. 

“‘T don’t like to trouble ” she said, 
‘but could I get another g: es "of water?” 


said he, 


HEADQUARTERS for LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


| and Preparations 


“No trouble at all, madam,” said the | 


clerk, handing her another glass. 

In about two minutes she appeared | 
again. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the affable 
clerk; ‘‘but may I inquire what you are 
doin with so much water?”’ 

T kaoer you will just scream when I 
tell you,” said the woman; ‘‘I’m trying 
to put out a fire in my room!” —Harpers’ 
Monthly Magazine. 


He was an R. W. 


‘‘What is your name?”’ asked a clerk in 
the office of the county treasurer, where a 
citizen of the town had called to pay a 
taxes. 

“R. W. Swackhammer,” was the reply. 
‘ ‘What do the initials R. W. stand 

or?”’ 

“They stand for ‘R. W.’— that’s all. 
never use anything but the initials in 
signing my name. 

‘‘But your parents didn’t name you! 
‘R. W.,’ did they?” 

“No, sir.” 


name?” 
‘‘Because I am ashamed to.” 


‘‘Ashamed? Were you named for 
some scalawag?”’ 

“No, sir. 
man.” 

‘“‘T see,” said the clerk, who may have 


been something of a mind reader. “You 
were named for Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ 

‘‘Well, suppose I was?” 

The clerk grew indignant. 

‘“‘The idea of your being ashamed of 
that name!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t you 
know, sir, that Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
one of the greatest and best men this 
country ever produced?” 

“‘Of course I know it. Didn’t I say 
~ dag agreat man? But if you were in 

lace, how would you like to have 
peop e think, when they heard somebody 
calling you Ralph Waldo, ‘ Well, that’s a 
mighty big name for a little, bald-headed 
old livery-stable keeper, with a pair of 
cross-eyes and a wart on his nose—and 
Swackhammer for a last name!’ ”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


A Difficult Limerick. 


There was an old mount named Vesuvius; 
It threw out most deadly effluvias 
(I might find one more rhyme 
If I looked a long time 
But I'l] fall back again on Vesuvius. ) 
—Kansas City Star. 


There’s surely a rhyme for Vesuvius— 
Our ancient friend, Jupiter Pluvius— 
Should he turn on his spout 
There’s no longer a doubt 
That he’d drown all the fires of Vesuvius. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A Song of Trouble. 


Troubles daily seem to thicken, 
Life’s a melancholy song, 
Half the world is always kickin’ 
’Cause the other half does wrong. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


From Arkansaw. 


A man from Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Fell out with his mother-in-las; 

He took too much liquor 

And threatened to kiquor, 
But she struck him a blow on the jas. 








—New York Times. 
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Teachers College, and GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
“Then why don’t you use your full | | Composition in Columbia University. These well known educators were assisted 


I was named for a great each of the first six grades all the work in English needed for the grade, except 


The Macmillan Company, 64-6 Fifth avenue, New York 
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catalogues. 


The KNY-SCHEERER Co., 225 Fourth Ave., New York 


_ Baker and Carpenter Language Readers 


IN SIX BOOKS 








| By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in 


lin the preparation of this series by a corps of experienced and practical teachers 
‘both i in public and private schools. 
The distinctive feature of the Language Reader Series is that it includes for 


the supplementary reading. 


Write for descriptive circulur and specimen pages. 





BOSTON ATLANTA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SUPERIOR ROUTE TO ALL POINTS 


SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, CUBA, MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA 


The Glorious Mountains of Western North Carolina,“The Sapphire Country,” and“The 
Land of the Sky,’’ the most charming all-year resorts, are reached by the Southern Ry, 


The Route of the Famous WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED, ELEctric LIGHTED—-NEW YORK AND MEMPHIS LIMITED— 
NEW YORK AND FLORIDA EXPRESS-— THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


BEST IN EQUIPMENT—BEST IN SERVICE—BEST IN 
TIME—BEST IN SCENERY—BEST IN APPOINTMENTS 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 


NEW YORK OFFICES :: 271 and 1185 Broadway 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 


S. H. HARDWICK W. H. TAYLOE 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
; Can be enjoyed in safe delight 





PUOTKOOIISILITA 







vomreee MANITOU 


OR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
, it offers an unequalled opportunity 
First Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively ay 
Modern comforts, electric li ghting. an elegant boat ipped f for 
who travel right. Three Salli —, eekly between Chicago, — 
fort, Charlevo Petoskey. t Berber r Springs and Mackinac Islan 
@ connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
Canadian Points. Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business 
m. For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address, 
ss JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicage 


iy. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





Yale University 


Summer School of Forestry 





A seven weeks’ course in Forestry at 
Milford, Pike County, Pa., under the 
direction of the Faculty of Yale Forest 
School. 


Sixth Annual Session Opens July 5, 1906 


Designed for students considering for- 
estry as a profession, those about to enter 
the lumber business, owners of woodlots, 
etc. For further information address 


Pror. HENRY S. GRAVES, 
New Haven, Ct. 





Nelv York University 


Summer School at University Heights 
July 2 to August 10, 1906 





Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
Special departments of Physical Training, 
Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 
tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, 
$25; Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
road rates. Rooms should be reserved in 
advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 


Fames E. Lough, Ph.D., Director 


Washington Square New York City 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinzoToe 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 | 





academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an . B., or 
8S. B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 
gin study any time. Address, The University of 
Chicago, Div. Y.! Chicage, Illinois. 
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jyoung man intended following other 


summary of one hundred and fifty-five 


replies received, a presentation of facts of J O Y I N 
, unusual interest and value. 


Miscellany. | Limb Raw as Piece of Beef. 


There is said to be a dearth of candi- | Suffered For Three Years With Itching 
dates for the Rhodes scholarships. As Humor—Cruiser Newark, U.S. N., 


the places are left vacant by graduates | Man Cured by Cuticura. 
few young men are applying for the | ® : 
examinations. | I suffered with humor for about three 


| years off and on. I finally saw a doctor 
About one hundred and forty teachers | and he gave me remedies that did me no 
of Oxford County, Ontario, made an ex- | good, so I tried Cuticura when my limb 
cursion to the McDonald Institute at | below the knee to the ankle was as raw as 
Guelph, Ontario, on May 31 and June 1.|a piece of beef. All I used was the Cuti- 
| cura Soap and the Ointment. I bathed 
The fine collection of Lincoln and of | with Cuticura Soap every day, and used 
Thackeray manuscripts owned by Major about six or seven boxes of Cuticura 
William H. Lambert, of Philadelphia, | Ointment. I was thoroughly cured of 
has just been destroyed by fire. For-| the humor in three weeks, and haven’t 
tunately much of his best Lincoln | been affected with it since. I use no other 
material Major Lambert had allowed to; Soap than Cuticura now. H. J. Myers, 
be reprcduced for the first time in the|/U. S. N., U. S. S. Newark, New York, 
articles on “‘Lincoln the Lawyer,” by | July 8, 1905.” 


oo Trevor — sa — = 
een appearing in The Century and wi 

THE Ww Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 


be issued in book form in the autumn. 
NEWS 
Travel and Education 





Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have 
in press a new book by Charles F. Dole, 
entitled The ‘Spirit of Democracy,” 
which critics have pronounced one of the 


clearest and most searching studies of} DOLLAR DIME 2 2 
popular government that has ever been| A YEAR A COPY 
presented. Mr. Dole’s attitude is that of | ‘*® Subscribers at News-stands 


an impartial analyst in search of causes 
or possible remedies for certain present- 
day conditions, such as pauperism, suf- 
frage, immigration, taxation, and party 
politics. His book appeared serially, 
during the past winter, in the Springfield 
Republican, where it attracted wide 
attention. Inquiries for the completed 
work have come from Manitoba, Califor- 
nia, and other distant points. 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
lnstr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything betterin the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. I wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 
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‘Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR NasH, Columbus, O. 


Since agriculture is a fundamental and 
essential occupation, the reasons leading 
young men of the present day to choose 
or set aside farming as their life-work, 
are of vital and far-reaching interest. 
What these reasons are, in the main, is 
the subject of an article in the July Cen- 
tury, by L. H. Bailey, Director of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
In gathering his data, Professor sw 
addressed letters to all students of Cornell 
University outside the College of Agri- 
culture who, he had reason to believe, 
were born in the country, asking, among 
other leading questions, whether the 


“I find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.’”’ CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


WRITE FoR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 


business than farming, and if so, why. 57 East 42d Street, New York City 


For the July Century he has prepared a 





Mayor McCarthy, of Richmond, Va., TWO LINES 
in his message te the common council, 
‘called attention to the need in that city BETWEEN 


for th ful training of child 
lin the art of reading. He also recom-| NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


| 


l tw 


two to be in personal contact with the RATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 


| 


each school-room, the wiser, more ex- 


mended the presence of two teachers in 
Frrst-Ciass PASSENGER, Ex- 


perienced, and more competent of the PRESS AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


children. 
catia BETWEEN BETWEEN 
A fav able report has been voted in | NEW YORK AND NEW YORK AND 
the Massachusetts legislature on the bill | 
providing for the establishment of an| PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


industrial education commission. ieee Manin 
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in house-cleaning §F 


islike magic.Try a4 


wm cake ofitatonce 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. 


A most delightful trip 
of about 24 hours. 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
214 Washington Street, 
308 Congress Street South Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. ENCE, R.I, 


PROVIDEN 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK. Phone, 800 Orchard 


Steamer every Week 
Day all year round. 
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know its service 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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